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The Activities and Attitudes of a Confed- 
erate Business Man: Gazaway B. Lamar 


By EpwWIN B. CoppINGTON 


A detailed study of the Civil War sometimes brings to light interest- 
ing people who played minor roles in the struggle. More colorful than 
the average was Gazaway Bugg Lamar, banker, state paymaster for 
Georgia, cotton trader, blockade-runner, and voluntary financial adviser 
of the Confederate government. A man of rich experience and tre- 
mendous energy, he zealously promoted the southern cause but never 
allowed patriotic sentiment to obscure the importance of his private 
interests. He constantly sought the happy but rare combination where- 
by he could advance his own affairs while improving the position of 
the South. An account of his varied enterprises portrays the conditions 
under which business had to be conducted in the Confederacy, while 
his operations as a blockade-runner help to complete the story of a spec- 
tacular aspect of southern commercial activity. 

Lamar, in his sixties at the beginning of the Civil War, had long 
been a prominent figure in the financial and business world. His early 
years had been spent in Savannah and Augusta, Georgia, where he was 
a leader in promoting the commercial development of those cities. He 
is purported to have aided the Republic of Texas financially when his 
cousin, Mirabeau B. Lamar, was president, and to have played a part 
in the “floating of a Mexican bond issue.’* After 1845 he resided in 
New York where he served as president of the Bank of the Republic.’ 

1 Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. 


and index (New York, 1928-1937), X, 549-50. 
2 [bid. 
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During the critical period before the war Lamar continued to live in 
New York despite his southern loyalty. He was thus in a position to 
help the newly formed Confederate government in its efforts to secure 
all possible financial aid. 

Southern officials soon called on him for help. In March, 1861, he 
received an appeal from Christopher G. Memminger, Confederate secre- 
tary of the treasury, who indicated the government's opinion of Lamar 
when he wrote: “I take the liberty of addressing a gentlemen [s/c] so 
highly commended to us at the South by his intelligent sympathy, as 
yourself.» He commissioned Lamar to act as broker for the sale to 
New York capitalists of Confederate bonds which the government was 
authorized to sell up to the amount of $15,000,000. At the same time 
Memminger solicited suggestions from Lamar. Whether the request 
referred merely to this specific transaction or to all activities of the 
Confederate treasury department is not clear, although Lamar evidently 
assumed that Memminger had asked for general advice. Later in March 
Memminger appointed Lamar agent to print in New York approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 of Confederate treasury notes of $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000 denominations.* In carrying out this commission Lamar 
was apparently more successful than in his attempts to sell Confederate 
bonds, which became less marketable as war approached. These two 
tasks, incidentally, represented the extent of Lamar’s official relations 
with the Confederate government. 

With the outbreak of hostilities Lamar’s position in the North be- 
came uncomfortable. His sympathies for the southern cause were so 
strong that as early as November 27, 1860, he had taken the trouble to 
write Governor William H. Gist of South Carolina a detailed plan for 
secession.* Although the contents of this letter were apparently never 

3C. G. Memminger to G. B. Lamar, March 1, 1861. Fair Copies of Outgoing Cor- 
respondence of the C. S. A. Secretary of the Treasury, No. 111, found in the National 
Archives, Division of the Treasury Department Archives, Collection of Confederate Treas- 
ury Department Records; hereinafter cited as Outgoing Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. 
Treas. 

41d to id., March 23, April 2, 11, 1861, sbid. 

5 Cotton and Captured Property Records, No. 18989, found in the National Archives, 


Division of Treasury Department Archives, Civil War Records of the Fifth Special Treasury 
Agency; hereinafter cited as Cotton and Captured Property Records, No. 18989. 
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known to the northern public, Lamar undoubtedly failed to keep his 
pro-southern views to himself. Under the circumstances he felt that 
he was a marked man and in danger of mobs which he claimed had 
been incited by ‘““Wideawake Clubs” under the leadership of abolition- 
ist agitators. To add to his difficulties, the directors of the Bank of 
the Republic worried over the future and under official pressure in a 
“fit of blues’ severed relations with southern banks, including the Sa- 
vannah Bank of Commerce through which Lamar had conducted some 
of his personal business transactions. He felt forced to resign from 
the presidency of the bank because of “prejudice” against his “political 
opinions,” although he refused to leave New York because his wife lay 
hopelessly ill.’ Following her death early in May,* Lamar left for 
Savannah, where he arrived on May 25 to take up permanent residence. 
Two days later he was unanimously elected head of the Bank of Com- 
merce, an office he had held previously. He immediately plunged into 
the duties of his new position and took measures to rehabilitate his 
personal business affairs.*° In addition to these tasks Lamar became 
paymaster for the Georgia state military forces,’ and helped the state 
in other ways.’* Meanwhile he was able to be of assistance to the Con- 
federate government by virtue of his position as head of the Bank of 
Commerce and as president of the bank conventions of June 3 and July 
23, which were held in Atlanta and Richmond respectively. 


® Lamar to Charles Green, April 23, 1861; id. to J. C. Ferrill, April 30, 1861; id. to 
Charles [C. A. L. Lamar], May 2, 1861; id. to J. T. Soutter, May 28, 1861, Personal 
Press Copy Books of G. B. Lamar, found in the National Archives, Division of Treasury 
Department Archives, Civil War Records of the Fifth Special Treasury Agency, 28 F, 
hereinafter cited as G. B. Lamar Copy Books; J. T. S. [Soutter} to Lamar, May 18, 1861, 
Cotton and Captured Property Records, No. 18989. 

7 Lamar to Charles Green, April 23, 1861; id. to Charles [C. A. L. Lamar], May 2, 
1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 

8 New York Times, May 6, 1861. 

® Lamar to Soutter, May 28, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 

10 [bid.; id. to J. Urquhart, June 7, 1861, ibid. 

11 G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F, passim. Although Lamar appreciated the paymaster's 
salary of $162 per month because he seemed to be in straitened circumstances at this 
time, he soon became willing to retire in favor of his brother, since the position involved 
endless detail. Lamar to George W. Lamar, January 16, 1862, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 
28 F. 

12 Governor Joseph E. Brown to Lamar, June 19, 1861, Cotton and Captured Property 
Records, No. 18989. 
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The proceedings of the Atlanta convention Lamar enclosed in a let- 
ter to Memminger on June 15 with the statement that the banks were 
determined “to sustain the Government battling for everything dear 
"8 This expression of support was in line with previous action 
of the banks when they had supplied the government with specie under 
the $15,000,000 loan of February 28, 1861, by no means insignificant 
aid."* The convention at Atlanta was well timed; again the Secretary 
of the Treasury needed help, since the government faced possible em- 
barrassment owing to delays in printing Confederate notes. Mem- 
minger had proposed on May 28 to George A. Trenholm, a leader in 
southern financial circles, that the Charleston banks lend the govern- 
ment their notes of small denominations for temporary use in lieu of 
Confederate currency. In exchange Memminger would give them 
treasury notes of large denominations which would bear interest at 3.65 
per cent annually.** This proposition stimulated a chain of events, of 
which the Atlanta bank convention was but one link, that ended with 
the government owing the banks on February 18, 1862, the sum of 
$9,813,545.49 at 5 per cent interest per annum.”* 

Lamar’s role in these transactions arouses interest because he dis- 
played not only a propensity to disagree with Memminger and to act 
as self-appointed financial adviser, but also a distrust of bureaucratic 
government. To a certain extent Lamar co-operated with Memminger 
without argument. Under his direction the Bank of Commerce, begin- 


to us. 


18 G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 

14 John Christopher Schwab, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865: A Finan- 
cial and Industrial History of the South During the Civil War (New York, 1901), 7 ff., 
141. 

15 Outgoing Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. Treas., No. 111. 

16 Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, November 20, 1861, March 14, 1862, found 
in Henry D. Capers, The Life and Times of C. G. Memminger (Richmond, 1893), 423, 
425, 428; Schwab, Confederate States of America, 141-42. Schwab states (p. 141) that 
“this plan was first broached at the bank conventions held in June and July, 1861.” 
Schwab was mistaken on that point. For more detailed information on the loan, see the 
following: Lamar to Memminger, October 18, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F; 
W. B. Tinsley to Memminger, October 22, 1861, Incoming Correspondence of the C. S. A. 
Secretary of the Treasury, found in the National Archives, Collection of Confederate 
Treasury Department Records; hereinafter cited as Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. 
Sec. Treas. The bank loan was evidently liquidated early in 1862. See Earnest Ashton 
Smith, The History of the Confederate Treasury (Harrisburg, 1901), 15. 
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ning with the sum of $14,000 late in August, sent the Secretary of the 
Treasury $40,000 of its $1 and $2 notes, evidently in exchange for 3.65 
per cent treasury notes.’ Lamar was disturbed nevertheless over the 
lithographed non-interest bearing treasury notes which were in circula- 
tion by August 1.** Learning that there was a “well grounded appre- 
hension” that these might be counterfeited, Lamar suggested on August 
22 that the banks issue their steel engraved notes, which would be 
stamped for identification by the Confederate treasurer, to replace the 
distrusted treasury notes. The stamped bank notes would be receivable 
in payment of all obligations to the government, except port duties. 
All banks co-operating in this fashion would receive from Memminger 
stamped treasury notes of $500 and $1,000 denominations bearing 
7.30 per cent interest per annum. They would not be placed in general 
circulation, but would be used in settlement of accounts between banks 
agreeing to the arrangement. Should Memminger consent to this sug- 
gestion, Lamar’s bank would advance from $250,000 to $500,000 of its 
notes. This method, according to Lamar, would reduce the danger of 
counterfeiting to a minimum.”® 

Lamar was not alone in his proposal, for on August 24 he wrote 
Memminger that Messrs. Bee and Coffin of Charleston, “informally” 
representing the treasury department, had just held a meeting with 
the Savannah bankers and read to the gathering resolutions that the 
banks in Charleston had recently adopted. The plan embodied in the 
resolutions was virtually the same as that suggested by Lamar on August 
22, except that an additional charge of 5 per cent interest per year 
would be made for a bank’s services. With one exception the Savannah 
banks accepted the Charleston proposal,” but Memminger did not favor 

17 Lamar to Memminger, August 22, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. Later 
the Bank of Commerce loaned more money under different terms. By October 21, 1861, 
the Confederate government owed the bank $405,000. See id. to id., October 21, 1861, 
a Ibid.; Capers, Life and Times of C. G. Memminger, 336-37. By the latter part of 
August, Hoyer and Ludwig of Richmond were turning out approximately $2,000,000 a 
week. The daily manufacture of lithographed treasury notes had reached $800,000 in 
November. See Smith, History of the Confederate Treasury, 14. 


19 Lamar to Memminger, August 22, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 
20 Jd. to id., August 24, 1861, ibid. 
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the plan. He felt that the danger of counterfeiting was exaggerated 
and that the real problem was to print notes of lower denominations 
in quantities sufficient to keep abreast of public demand.” 

While Memminger considered the proposal of the banks, the ques- 
tion arose whether they were obligated by agreements made at the 
conventions to honor Confederate non-interest bearing notes for deposit 
and in payment. In Memminger’s eyes the banks were bound to ac- 
cept them; their failure to do so would constitute a greater menace 
than the activities of counterfeiters.” With this point of view Lamar 
strongly disagreed. According to him, the real danger lay in the poorly 
executed lithographed notes of the early Hoyer and Ludwig edition, in 
which the banks had little confidence and which they would accept 
reluctantly as a medium of exchange. Furthermore, he claimed that 
the banks in the Atlanta and Richmond conventions had not promised 
to honor non-interest bearing notes because none had been issued at 
the time of the meetings.” 

That Lamar's assertion was not altogether true is evident from vari- 
ous sources. Thomas R. R. Cobb, who was acting at this time as Mem- 
minger's agent, reported an “informal” meeting of the leading bankers 
in Savannah on the morning of May 29, in which they had agreed 
among other propositions to receive “permanently Treasury Notes on 
Deposit & in payment of Debts—& in Settlements inter se se.”** In 
further rebuttal of Lamar’s argument, the act of May 16, 1861, had 

21 Memminger to G. A. Trenholm, May 28, 1861; id. to W. H. Young, August 10, 
1861; id. to L. G. Bowers, August 16, 1861; id. to B. C. Pressley, September 2, 1861, 
Outgoing Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. Treas., No. 111. 


22 Jd. to Lamar, September 3, 9, 1861, ibid. 

23 Lamar to Memminger, August 22, 24, 29, September 5, 7, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy 
Books, 28 F. 

24 Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. Treas. Since the administration recognized 
the impossibility of maintaining a gold standard, it proposed to devise a new currency for 
the Confederacy. To meet this need treasury notes were to be introduced. Memminger 
addressed the southern banks in a circular on June 17, 1861, in which he cited the resolu- 
tions of the Atlanta convention supporting the government, and pointed out the advantages 
of a national currency supported by the credit of the Confederacy. The notes, he said, 
would be guarded against depreciation by an early levy of a direct tax, and an opportunity 
would be given to holders to exchange them for 8 per cent bonds. See Smith, History 
of the Confederate Treasury, 10-11; circular, June 17, 1861, Outgoing Correspondence of 
C. S. A. Sec. Treas., No. 111. 
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specifically stipulated that treasury notes under that law bore no inter- 
est, while the law of August 19, 1861, had placed all issues of treasury 
notes upon the same footing, 7. e., to be issued without interest.** Mem- 
minger asserted that it was these treasury notes which the banks at At- 
lanta on June 3 had agreed to receive.** Upon perceiving the Secretary's 
determination to force full acceptance of the non-interest bearing notes, 
despite danger of counterfeiting, the banks in Savannah, apparently 
under Lamar’s leadership, took the following action on September 10: 
“Resolved that, inasmuch as the Secretary of the Treasury . . ., has de- 
clined to carry into effect the Resolutions of the Presidents of the Banks 
at their Meeting on 24th Augt. last, the same are hereby rescinded.””" 
The resolutions went on to state that the banks would receive in pay- 
ment and on deposit “with the privilege of paying them out” all the 
treasury notes, with the proviso that no “‘collections” were to be made 
unless the “Customers or Depositors’’ agreed to receive these notes in 
payment.” 

Although Lamar finally capitulated to Memminger’s demands, in 
the heat of controversy he assumed a self-righteous and critical tone 
undoubtedly irritating to the Secretary. He complained for one thing 
of what he called the “injustice & inequality” arising from the practice 

25 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, 130 vols. (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, Vol. I, 328-29, 567-74, 
hereinafter cited as O. R.; Memminger to Lamar, September 3, 1861, Outgoing Corre- 
spondence of C. S. A. Sec. Treas., No. 111. 

26 Jd. to id., September 9, 1861, Outgoing Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. Treas., No. 
111. On June 4 the Atlanta bank convention resolved the following: ‘That this Conven- 
tion do recommend to all the Banks in the Southern Confederacy to receive in payment 
of all dues to them the Treasury Notes of the same on deposit, and pay them out again 
to customers.” See Charleston Courier (Daily edition), June 6, 1861; also the Milledge- 
ville Recorder (Daily edition), June 11, 1861. At the Richmond convention held on 
July 24, 1861, the above resolution was read. In this instance a change was made in 
the wording to the effect that it referred to treasury notes issued under the act of Con- 
gress of May 16, 1861. See Richmond Dispatch (Daily edition), July 26, 1861. Evidently 
at this stage in the proceedings the banks would accept non-interest bearing treasury notes 
of small denominations and interest bearing notes of large denominations. See Richmond 
Dispatch (Daily edition), July 27, 1861. If the newspaper reports are reliable, it is 
obvious that the action taken by the banks was open to interpretation and that Lamar 
had some reason for differing with the Secretary. 


27 Lamar to Memminger, September 14, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 
28 Ibid. 
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by Confederate officials of depositing in “some favored Bank’’ treasury 
notes drawn on various other banks. This method, he asserted, gave 
the favored bank an advantage over its competitors.” When Mem- 
minger insisted that the banks were obliged to give full credit to non- 
interest bearing notes, Lamar wrote: “I think all will agree with me 
that no discredit, shall be placed upon your Treasury Notes by the 
Banks from any cause—but more especially because of defalcation on 
your part to conform the issues to meet the binding obligations of the 
Banks agreed to at Atlanta on 3d June & at Richmond on 25 July—.”*° 
Shortly before the Savannah banks acceded to Memminger’s wishes 
Lamar claimed that it was “all important that something be done in- 
stantly in regard to the Treasury Notes, which bear no interest—& are 
already counterfeited—for even our friend Mr. Cuyler [of the Planters’ 
Bank of the State of Georgia and Central Rail Road and Banking Com- 
pany of Georgia}, will not take them, except from his dealers tem- 
porarily & until your Department can provide for taking them up—.’” 
Lamar went on to speak a good word once more for the proposal to 
substitute bank for treasury notes. He asserted that should Mem- 
minger adopt the use of bank notes, he would combine the “credit of 
the Banks with that of the Govt—& all work harmoniously,” but he 
warned: “By contrary course, you dissever the connexion, & impair the 
ability even of the liberal Banks to afford credit to the Govt—for they 
must settle with the others weekly—.’’** 

Unquestionably Lamar felt annoyed at Memminger’s tendency to be- 
cloud what Lamar thought to be the real issue.** He came to think 
little of Memminger'’s ability as Secretary of the Treasury, stating that 
the Secretary's predilection for “little technical constructions” in finan- 
cial matters was irritating.“* Lamar’s opinion of Memminger might 
have been just, but his foreboding over the ill effects of poorly executed 

29 Jd. to’ id., August 22, 1861, ibid. 

30 Id. to id., September 5, 1861, ibid. 

$1 Jd. to id., September 7, 1861, ibid.; Richmond Dispatch (Daily edition), July 26, 
ge ee to Memminger, September 7, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 


83 Jd. to id., September 5, 1861, ibid. 
34 Jd. to Trenholm, August 4, 1864, ibid., 28 G. 
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treasury notes on Confederate credit appears exaggerated. Ultimate 
disintegration of Confederate finances resulted from more deep-seated 
causes, although the Hoyer and Ludwig lithographed notes apparently 
did cause the treasury department more trouble than other issues be- 
cause of the ease with which they could be counterfeited.** The elab- 
orate and expensive device advocated by Lamar to prevent the circula- 
tion of these notes and thus sustain government credit would at best 
have temporarily staved off the results of a disastrous fiscal policy. As 
prices soared with the gradual collapse of the Confederate financial 
system, the activities of counterfeiters increased.** 

Lamar was too astute an observer not to realize soon the existence 
of more fundamental factors which were operating to ruin Confederate 
credit. He freely advised the treasury department from time to time 
on steps to remedy a situation becoming increasingly serious. In his 
opinion four policies should be pursued by the government: first, if 
cotton could not be exported in large quantities, foreigners should be 
induced to buy and store it in the Confederacy;*’ second, export duties 
should be increased while those on imports should be abolished;** third, 
the issue of paper currency should be restricted as much as possible;** 
fourth, heavy taxes should be levied directly on the people.“ 

In support of his theories Lamar argued that the spinners in England 
were anxious to secure cotton for their mills at a price upon which 
they could operate after peace and not be subject to heavy losses by a 
sudden decline in both cotton and the finished goods. Since the English 
manufacturers were a ‘timid people,” it would be to the best interests 
of the South to encourage them to buy up the cotton surplus. This 
cotton, stored apart from other property, would be under a government 


35 P. Clayton to Memminger, September 17, 1862, Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. 
Sec. Treas. 

36 Schwab, Confederate States of America, 159-61. 

87 Lamar to Memminger, December 10, 1862, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 

38 [bid.; id. to id., February 25, 1863, ibid.; id. to Trenholm, August 8, 10, 1864, ibid., 
28 G. 

39 ]d. to Memminger, July 18, 1863; ibid., 28 E; id. to Trenholm, August 4, 1864, 
ibid., 28 G. 

4° JZ. to Trenholm, August 4, 1864, ibid., 28 G. 
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guarantee against destruction by its own military commanders. As 
further protection a record of the transactions would be kept by the Con- 
federate government and governments of the purchasers so as to identify 
the property should the place of storage be captured by the enemy. 
This policy Lamar predicted would induce large foreign investment in 
cotton and perhaps other southern produce, and thus tend to bring 
money into the country or greatly reduce the rate of sterling exchange in 
favor of the Confederacy. Furthermore, he asserted, “Every bale of 
cotton owned in Europe will be an untiring advocate for Intervention 
& Peace.’”” 


As a collaborating policy Lamar suggested that an export duty of 
25 to 30 per cent be levied upon all produce and “then the foreignors 
[ sic} would be compelled to pay to the extent, of their investments— 
towards our expenditures.""** He advocated on the other hand aban- 
donment of all import duties.** Toward the closing days of the war 
he became eloquent on the subject: 


The duties on Imports are altogether wrong—They cost now 20 for one—& 

are therefore 20 times as injurious to the Confederacy as before— 

The duties in the present dearth of Goods in the Confederacy— come out of 

the Consumers altogether & in the name of all conscience, goods are high enough 

already—The Duty ought to be laid upon the Exports—& would, in the dearth 

of Cotton abroad, come out of the Foreigner—exclusively—Our people would be 

relieved & foreigners, would be taxed— 

As it is we are taxed, beyond all precedent & that at a time, when Goods are 

most needed—by the people—& we are furnishing foreigners with Cotton with- 

out duty.... 

Why will you not call Congress—they receive salaries—& the only expense 

will be only the travel—& the call will induce them to come to the relief of the 

Treasury & of the people— 

Suppose a yard of cloth cost 5.00 

the duty at 20 pct is $1—in Coin 21.00 26.00 

here are 21 $ added to cloth by the Congress—which sold before at 120 p yard— 

Reverse the duties, take them off, the Imports & place them on the Exports— 

& make the duty 20c [to} 50c plb on Cotton, & other Exports in proportion— 
41 Id. to Memminger, December 10, 1862, ibid., 28 E. 


42 [bid. 
43 Ibid. 
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You will have a better revenue, paid by foreigners—& goods will not cost so 
much to our Citizens—* 


In Lamar’s estimation the problem of an overabundant paper cur- 
rency would be solved by a heavy direct tax on the people. He blamed 
the Confederacy’s financial muddle upon the shortsighted policy of the 
Congress and the failure of that body to co-operate with Secretary Mem- 
minger. Although Memminger was “bad, . . . they [Congress} were 
infinitely worse.’** Lamar advised G. A. Trenholm, who had replaced 
Memminger in July, 1864, to obtain full co-operation of Congress in an 
effort to bring order out of chaos. It was up to Trenholm to “hold 


Congress with a controlling power as to finances.”** Lamar as usual 
had a plan to suggest: 


. . . The volume of the currency must be restrained by just and equal taxes, 
speedily collected & without partiality or any discriminations, in favor of persons 
or classes—except it be to Soldiers actually in the army—The tax on Lands and 
Negroes ought to be collected now, & without any deduction of the tithe— 

The producing classes must have some inducement to sell—else they will 
not take your currency for their products and it is they, that now regulate its 
value & it is they who cause its degeneration & above all, it is they who are 
mostly to be profited by our secession & independence—& they ought not to be 
exonerated from any of the burdens of the War—.. . 

If Congress will tax the people, they will restore credit some—if the people 
pay taxes, they must, have the currency to do it—& when a man has paid his 
taxes for the Government, he will have the more faith, confidence, & affection 
for it— 

. . . One year of persistent steady taxation, will restore confidence some—2 
years more & 3 years entirely perhaps. Your fame is involved—you may suc- 
ceed by God's blessing—in establishing the finances—& restoring the credit of 


the Confederacy—& in placing it upon a high & desirable basis to serve for ages 
to come—*’ 


Although the financial instability of the Confederacy worried him 
considerably, Lamar did not allow this state of affairs to absorb his 


441d. to Trenholm, August 10, 1864, sbid., 28 G. Lamar was incorrect when he in- 
ferred the absence of an export duty on cotton. The receipts from this source during two 
quarters prior to April 1, 1864, were $14,322.50. See the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on May 2, 1864, in Capers, Life and Times of C. G. Memminger, 477. 

45 Lamar to Trenholm, August 4, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 

46 [bid. 

47 Ibid. 
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attention to the exclusion of his varied business interests. Besides his 
work at the Bank of Commerce he engaged in blockade-running, sold 
considerable quantities of guano as fertilizer, and speculated in a great 
variety of items: stocks, bonds, tobacco, salt, and cotton.** He operated 
mainly in Georgia, Alabama, northern Florida, and eastern Tennessee. 
His ventures were conducted on a large scale, often under great diff- 
culties. Even as shrewd a man as Lamar was frequently perplexed to 
know what course of action would best safeguard his interests. At one 
time he claimed that he was “utterly at a loss’ how to advise a friend 
to make a safe investment; since he knew of “nothing better in these 
uncertain times,” he suggested the purchase of Southwestern Railroad 
Company stock at par or thereabouts.** He constantly watched political 
and economic trends, for any miscalculation might have resulted in 
financial ruin. Explicit and detailed instructions were sent to agents 
and business associates. The directions to James M. Ball, who main- 
tained temporary headquarters at Knoxville, Tennessee, revealed La- 
mar’s extreme caution and business acumen. In the fall of 1862 Ball 
was warned not to buy much bacon, flour, or anything else at high 
prices, as the “room for profits is too small compared with that for 
Loss.’””*° Nevertheless Lamar wanted him to get salt from Virginia, 
Ohio, or Kentucky; it would bring good returns” because the time to 
make bacon was then at hand.** Later that year he advised Ball to be 
particularly careful, since there were “suggestions at the North of 
peace—armistice, etc—which should make us keep light stocks on hand 
at these prices—& enable you to buy cheaper too—Again, I enjoin on 
you not to buy on credit nor in advance—& pay only when you get 
into actual prossession [ sic} & then send forward with all dispatch to be 
sold promptly—.’’** If Lamar was not nervous about the effect of a sud- 


48 G. B. Lamar Copy Books, passim. 

49 Lamar to Mrs. Dr. Ries, May 29, 1862, sbid., 28 E. 

50 October 6, 1862, ibid. 

51 [bid. 

52 October 8, 1862, ibid. 

53 November 4, 1862, ibid. See letter of December 22, 1862, to Ball for Lamar’s re- 
action to the recurrence of a peace rumor. He ordered Ball to sell all goods at once, 
buy no more, and return home with the money. “Greeley is out for an Armistice & that 
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den peace on his affairs, then he worried lest Ball would unsuspectingly 
exchange his goods for “bogus” money or would be held up by some 
border ruffian. He advised Ball to stick to his “goods & money—& 
lose none—Keep a Revolver always ready for defence—.”™* A striking 
feature of Lamar’s transactions was his unfailing effort to maintain his 
affairs in a liquid condition. He bought and sold goods continually and 
made it a rule never to go into debt for large amounts over a long 
period. At a time of generally rising but widely fluctuating prices he 
hesitated to incur heavy financial obligations. 

One of the more important of Lamar’s enterprises was his extensive 
sales promotion of guano, for which he had an exclusive agency in 
“certain states,” among them Georgia.” Being in straitened circum- 
stances during the early days of the war, he was particularly anxious 
to sell this product.*” Although Georgia planters had not been in the 
habit of using guano as a fertilizer,°* Lamar expressed confidence in its 
saleability. He predicted that his excellent product would soon replace 
many fertilizers which were disappearing from the market. After a 
trip to the up-country in Georgia he claimed to have witnessed the 
“beneficial effect of Guano, over the Cotton Seed, which is considered 
here the best fertilizer to be had.’’** He went on to say that the ‘“Guano’s 
corn was 50 pct larger & more vigorous, than that manured with the 
cotton seed—all planted in the same field & at the same time—and that 
will bring peace—.” The last sentence clearly reveals Lamar as the shrewd businessman: 
“Keep opinions to yourself, till you have realized on all your purchases—.” See also 
Lamar to W. W. Cheever, December 26, 1862, ibid. Lamar wrote Cheever that he ex- 
pected peace within two or three months or sooner as a result of the Confederate victory 
at Fredericksburg, the success of the Democrats in the mid-term election, the growing 
cotton famine, and the unpopularity of the war in the North. 

54 November 21, 1862, ibid. 

55 Lamar to George W. Lamar, Jr. [nephew], June 29, 1863, sbid. 

56 Jd. to John B. Sardy, March 30, 1861; id. to W. W. Cheever, September 6, 1861, 
ibid., 28 F; id. to W. A. Wardlaw, July 9, 1862, ibid., 28 E. Lamar acquired his ex- 
clusive rights to sell the importations of the American Guano Company under an agree- 
ment made with W. H. Webb on June 1, 1860. Id. to W. B. Hodgson, October 3, 1862; 
id. to W. J. Anderson, August 8, 1863, ibid. 

57 Id. to George W. Lamar [brother], January 16, 1862, sbid., 28 F. 

88 ]2. to C. S. Marshall, June 7, 1871, thid.; id. to W. J. Anderson, July 22, 1862; 


id. to Messrs. Harris and Ross, September 24, 1862, ibid., 28 E. 
89 Jd. to C. S. Marshall, June 7, 1861, sbid., 28 F. 
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with Cotton Seed was doubly large, to that which had no manure.” 

In respect to his sales of guano Lamar’s expectations fell short of 
realization. He found it difficult to collect money owing him,” pos- 
sibly because the characteristics of guano were unfamiliar and had caused 
undue optimism. When a few recalcitrant farmers asserted that guano 
was “humbug,” they set off Lamar’s more explosive qualities. In 
answer to their charges he retorted that they were “‘dishonest’’ and did 
not ‘‘pay their bills”; if the fertilizer failed to help the land, that fact 
constituted no defense against paying what they owed him, since he 
had never guaranteed that it would do ‘specific things.”’** Lamar’s 
irritation in this instance was symptomatic of his general opinion of 
planters, which he never hesitated to express. At one time when re- 
ferring to the question of a Confederate tax he said, “Let the Planters 
skulk & evade them—«& starve the Soldiers & their families too—which 
unfortunately is too common—.’** Should “Lincoln's hosts” devastate 
the country and rob the planters, it would be, he stormed, ‘just retribu- 
tion for their covetousniss [sic], avarice & cruelty to the Army & the 
Country.”"** In his most powerful and damning tirade Lamar placed 
planters and cotton speculators in the same category as Yankees, say- 
ing: “Cotton Planters, & Cotton Speculators, generally are as mean or 
worse than the Yankees—They would deny their Maker for a dollar— 
& confess to Villany [sic} for 25 cts—.”* 

While Lamar experienced trouble in securing prompt payment for 
the guano sold, he likewise encountered difficulty in preparing it for 
delivery and transporting it to the consumer. Late in 1862 he ex- 
pressed fear of his inabilty to meet one-tenth of the demand for guano 
because “No barrels, No Nails, & no Coopers” were available. Fur- 

6° Ibid. 

$1 Jd. to Isaac Scott, November 1, 1861; id. to Messrs. Harris and Ross, November 1, 
1861, ibid. 

62 JZ. to Messrs. Harris and Ross, September 24, 1862, sbid., 28 E. 

63 Id. to , October 7, 1863, sbid. 

64 JZ. to I. C. Dawson, October 21, 1863, shid. 

$5 Jd. to J. M. Ball, June 29, 1863, sbid. In view of Lamar’s operations in the cotton 
market his attack on cotton speculators is a case of the proverbial pot and kettle. 


$6 Jd. to W. J. Anderson Co., December 31, 1862, ibid. See id. to id., June 27, August 
8, 1863; id. to Elbert Servis, January 22, 1864, ibid. 
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thermore, drayage service from the warehouse to the depot in Savannah 
was becoming more expensive and harder to obtain. This problem of 
transportation plagued Lamar in his other commercial dealings as well. 
He admonished his agent in Tennessee not to “invest & scatter funds” 
unless he felt sure of “transportation for the goods.’"** Later Lamar 
repeated the warning not to buy anything “ti/] you first secure trans- 
portation for it—so as not to have any property exposed to Capture, 
delay or inaction—A nimble penny is better than a slow shilling.” 
Under these circumstances Lamar could not sell all the guano he had on 
hand before the war ended. As late as November, 1865, he still re- 
tained a quantity of “very excellent Jarvis [ guano}” and some “Bakers” 
which had been at that time stored for five years." Whether he im- 
ported any guano during the war is doubtful. 

Lamar’s guano agency seemed a sideshow, however, compared to his 
activities in the cotton market. That he had a lively interest in this 
commodity before the war is shown by his shipment to Liverpool in 
March, 1860, of 1,600 bales insured for $88,000. Between then and 
December, 1861, being uncertain of the future, he apparently refrained 
from further operations.” At that time he cautiously resumed his pur- 
chases of cotton, but still appeared to have little confidence in it for 
investment or speculation.”* Several months later, however, he ex- 
pressed greater faith when he urged a friend to speculate in the staple. 
Lamar asserted that very little cotton would be planted in 1862, since 
the prices of wheat, bacon, and rice were sufficiently high to induce a 
greater production of these products. That being the case, he predicted 


67 Jd. to I. C. Dawson, October 21, 1863; id. to W. J. Anderson, August 8, 1863; id. 
to Elbert Servis, January 22, 1864, ibid. 

68 ]4Z. to J. M. Ball, December 4, 1862, ibid. 

69 JZ. to id., December 15, 1862, ibid. 

70 Id. to W. J. Anderson, November 23, 1865, sbid., 28 D. 

71 Jd. to Messrs. Guion & Co., March 29, 1861, sbid., 28 F. For further indications of 
his activity in cotton at this time see also: id. to Messrs. Guion & Co., April 24, 1861; 
id. to Charles [C. A. L. Lamar], May 2, 1861, ibid. 

72 For his feeling of uncertainty see id. to Messrs. Guion & Co., April 6, 24, May 3, 
11, 29, June 21, 1861, ibid. 

73 Jd. to Robert Coleman, December 9, 18, 23, 1861, January 18, 1862; id. to Messrs. 
Sims and Rust, January 13, 25, 1862, sbid. 
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that all the markets of the world would be “bare” of cotton.”* Later 
he advised another friend to invest money in good “middling cotton,” 
if it could be obtained at ten cents to ten-and-a-half cents per pound, 
and to store it in a place safe from the designs of incendiaries. He be- 
lieved that the returns from this investment would be as good as, if not 
better than anything else. Furthermore, cotton would always have 
some tangible value.” 

Although an examination of Lamar’s speculative cotton investments 
permits only cautious generalization, it throws light on certain aspects 
of commerce in the Confederacy. Probably because he was a busy man 
Lamar directed operations by letter and wire from Savannah; the work 
of actually buying, storing, and selling cotton was conducted by various 
agents on the scene, of whom the most important was W. W. Cheever 
until his death in July, 1863."° The cotton was obtained directly from 
plantations in Georgia, eastern Alabama, and northern Florida, some- 
times in lots of from twenty to fifty bales, as the “Planters are unwilling 
Sellers." To secure adequate storage facilities was an acute problem. 
Often Lamar was forced to store his cotton on the plantations from 
which it was purchased.”* Although he sometimes kept cotton at forty 
different points,"® he relied whenever possible upon warehouses at 
Thomasville and Quitman, Georgia, because these towns were so situ- 

7414. to J. T. S. [Soutter}], April 1, 1862, did., 28 E. 

75 Jd. to Mrs. Dr. Ries, June 11, 1862, ibid. See also, n. 49, above. Lamar, after writ- 
ing the letter of May 29 to Mrs. Dr. Ries, reconsidered her problem and cast his vote in 
favor of cotton as an investment. 

76 JZ. to Thompson Allen, January 8, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. In the 
spring of 1862 Lamar entered into an arrangement with Cheever by which the lattter 
would buy cotton with funds furnished by the former. The purchases would be in the 
mame of Cheever, G. B. Lamar, and C. A. L. Lamar. George H. Cheever to Brigadier 
General Munder, October 19, 1865, Cotton and Captured Property Records, No. 6347. 

7? Lamar to William G. Cazenove, September 30, 1862, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 
28 E. Lamar’s son, C. A. L. Lamar, wrote in the summer of 1863 that although the 
price of cotton was advancing very rapidly in the South, “very /ittle [was] for sale—Our 
people prefer holding Cotton to anything save Gold itself... .” C. A. L. Lamar to 
William Crowder, July 28, 1863, Personal Press Copy Book of C. A. L. Lamar, 28 C, 
found in the National Archives, Division of Treasury Department Archives, Civil War 
Records of the Fifth Special Treasury Agency; hereinafter cited as C. A. L. Lamar Copy 
Book. 


78 Lamar to Thompson Allen, January 8, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 
19 Ibid. 
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ated as to offer greater security from enemy raids, as well as transpor- 
tation to Savannah by way of the Atlantic and Gulf, and the Savannah, 
Albany, and Gulf Railroads.*° Lamar took particular pains to safe- 
guard his property, as when late in 1862 he asked a warehouse owner in 
Thomasville what precautions were taken against the danger of “fire- 
bugs.”” He worried about a rumor that “Abolitionists” had sent “agents 
to burn all the Ware Houses—They have begun in Augusta—and will 
not stop—.”** Early in the next year he learned that cotton in many such 
places was receiving improper care. With their bagging and ropes rot- 
ted, many bales lay wet or broken beyond hope of identification by their 
owners.** Not without reason therefore Lamar directed that his cotton 
be stored well up from the ground, safely covered, and kept separate 
from that of anyone else.** When it came to marketing his goods 
Lamar was fully aware that the difference between profit and loss too 
often depended upon the vagaries of southern transportation. There- 
fore he shrewdly tried to avoid the uncertain cost of delivery to or from 
his warehouses and usually offered to buy or sell cotton on F. O. B. 
terms.** As an inducement to have the buyer assume the transportation 
costs he sometimes named selling prices slightly below prevailing 
rates.** 

In order to make money with fewer risks Lamar frequently offered 
to act in a semi-brokerage capacity for British cotton buyers. Another 
factor possibly motivated his actions in this respect. He could thus 
encourage foreign buying in the Confederacy, the need of which, he felt, 

80 IZ. to William G. Cazenove, September 30, 1862; id. to Messrs. J. R. Harris & Co., 
December 15, 1862; id. to William ———————, January 15, 1863; id. to W. W. 
Cheever, February 12, 1863; id. to Memminger, February 14, 1863, ibid. 

81742. to R. R. Evans, November 10, 1862, bid. 

82 Jd. to W. W. Cheever, March 9, 1863, ibid. 

83 Jd. to Messrs. Young, Wood and Gardner, December 1, 1862; id. to J. S. Daniell, 
June 8, 1863, ibid. 

84 Jd. to Messrs. Sims and Rust, June 3, 1862; id. to Messrs. E. Remmington and Son, 
June 13, 1862, April 30, 1863; id. to W. W. Cheever, September 1, 1862; id. to Mem- 
minger, February 14, 1863; id. to Colonel D. S. Clinch, April 28, 1863, ibid. 

85 JZ. to Memminger, February 14, 1863, sbid. In April, 1862, the cost of transporta- 
tion from Albany, Eufaula, or Macon to Savannah was one-half to one cent per pound. 
See id. to J. T. S. [Soutter}], April 1, 1862, #bid. Early in 1863 Lamar complained that 


he could not bring his cotton to Augusta or Charleston “for lack of transportation—all 
being monopolized by the Military.” See id. to Memminger, February 14, 1863, ibid. 
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the government failed to realize.** From time to time he proposed busi- 
ness arrangements with various British concerns and individual capital- 
ists, which, though differing in detail, were essentially the same. One 
of these propositions was accepted by Henry Lafone, a shipping broker 
and factor in Liverpool, and possibly by another person in England, but 
the amount of their purchases is unknown.*’ Although Lamar’s sugges- 
tions failed to obtain the response he hopefully expected, their charac- 
ter should be observed for an appraisal of his activities. Typical was 
the proposal made in the spring of 1862 to his son-in-law, J. T. Soutter, 
that he visit England and induce cotton operators there to appoint La- 
mar as their southern agent. Acting in that capacity, Lamar planned 
to purchase cotton in the name of the British subject and store it apart 
from all other goods in specially built and fenced in sheds. The cotton 
would be shipped only upon removal of the blockade. For his work 
Lamar modestly recommended a commission on both purchase and 
sales, as well as a share of any profits made on the cotton sold abroad.* 
Later when proposing a similar plan to someone else Lamar cited many 
advantages that would accrue to all associates under such an arrange- 
ment. He believed property held under the name of a neutral would 
be safe regardless of the war's outcome, for, he argued, “if the enemy 
succeed, you will have a legal claim to the Cotton—which will be worth 
ten times its cost—If they do not, & they cannot succeed, it will be 
worth the same—So it is a sure thing either way & an immense 


*89 


profit—.’’*® As a further inducement Lamar pointed out late in 1864 


that cotton bought with sterling would not cost over three-and-a-quarter 


cents per pound.” 


8¢ JZ. to Memminger, December 10, 1862, sbid. 

87 Henry Lafone and I. W. Roberts to Lamar, November 9, 1864, Cotton and Captured 
Property Records, No. 18989. Lamar to Henry Lafone, November 14, 1865, G. B. 
Lamar Copy Books, 28 D. Both G. B. and C. A. L. Lamar acted as agents for Lafone 
in the purchase of cotton. Thomas Affleck to Lafone, April 15, 22, 1867, in the Thomas 
Affieck Papers, in the Department of Archives of Louisiana State University. 

88 Lamar to J. T. S. [Soutter], April 1, 1862, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 

89 JZ. to Messrs Guion & Co., October 6, 1864, ibid., 28 G. 

90 Jbid. For further information concerning Lamar's proposition to British buyers see 
id. to H. Haddon, February 14, 1863; id. to Messrs. Fielden Bros., December 26, 29, 
1863; id. to J. T. Soutter, December 26, 1863; id. to Lafone, November 24, 1864, ibid., 
28 E. 
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Unwilling to wait for acceptance of his various proposals, Lamar per- 
force bought and sold cotton in his own name. He watched for signs 
of sudden changes which might upset his carefully drawn plans to buy 
and sell in a favorable market.” In 1863, when cotton began to flow 
through the blockade more freely after the formation of large blockade- 
running concerns,’ Lamar was in position to prepare much of his best 
cotton for immediate transoceanic shipment.** His operations in the 
staple were considerable. When conditions warranted he sent large 
sums, sometimes in amounts from $30,000 to $110,000 in Confederate 
currency, to his agents who traveled through the countryside buying 
up available bales and even contracting for them in advance.** On 
one day in December, 1862, Lamar paid out as much as $150,000 
for past and future purchases of cotton.” In September, 1862, he 
mentioned that he had made $50,000 in the spring, lost $20,000 
during the summer, but expected to net another $50,000 from his hold- 
ings in cotton.** Whether the gains and losses during the first half of 
1862 were the results only of cotton trading is not clear. More signifi- 
cant was the fact that between the spring of 1862 and early summer 
of 1863 Cheever purchased with Lamar’s money almost 6,000 bales at 
an average price of twelve to thirteen cents per pound.*’ Assuming an 
average of 500 pounds to the bale, this expenditure represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $400,000. Lamar later claimed, however, that 

91 See id. to W. W. Cheever, December 27, 1862, February 14, March 13, 20, 25, 27, 
May 13, 1863; id. to Messrs. Sims and Rust, May 27, 1862; id. to Messrs. Gilmore & Co., 
May 27, 1862; id. to Messrs. E. Remmington and Son, July 10, October 22, 1862; id. 
to Rust and Meagher, October 17, 22, 1862; id. to William ——-—————-, January 15, 
1863, ibid. 

%2 Edwin B. Coddington, “A Social and Economic History of the Seaboard States of the 
Southern Confederacy” (Ph.D. dissertation, Clark University, 1939), 249 ff. 

®3 Lamar to L. Gambrill, May 21, 1863; id. to J. J. Cohen, June 23, 1863, G. B. 
Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 

%4 Jd. to Messrs. E. Remmington and Son, December 10, 1862; id. to W. W. Cheever, 
December 10, 1862, January 16, March 27, 1863; id. to J. S. Daniell, June 11, 22, 23, 
1863, ibid.; id. to Messrs. Gilmore & Co., July 30, September 7, 1864, ibid., 28 G. 

95 Jd. to Messrs. E. Remmington and Son, December 10, 1862; id. to W. W. Cheever, 
December 10, 1862, tbid., 28 E. 

%6 JZ. to Messrs. Williams and Guion, September 25, 1862, ibid. 


97 George H. Cheever to Brigadier General Munder, October 19, 1865, Cotton and 
Captured Property Records, No. 6347. 
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profits from his cotton transactions were more apparent than real. In 
fact, he lost in the end owing to the rapid depreciation of currency 
“between the time of buying & selling.”** As a consequence, Lamar 
complained: “I cannot buy the same Clothing, with the currency I re- 
ceive for the Cotton, that I could, with that I gave for the Cotton, when 
I bought it—.”*® Despite this unfavorable situation he continued with 
the business along with his other major interest, blockade-running. 


That Lamar should become a promoter of blockade-running enter- 
prises was almost inevitable in view of his interest in the commercial 
prosperity of the Confederacy and his anxiety over the stability of gov- 
ernment finances. He was among the few who had questioned the 
wisdom of the voluntary cotton embargo which during 1861-1862 had 
been made effective by expressions of public opinion, the speeches of 
Congressmen, and the actions of various state governments and extra- 
legal organizations, such as vigilance committees." As early as Septem- 
ber 2, 1861, he warned Secretary Memminger that ‘the U States has 
laid us under Blockade, to render our products valueless & Unavailable 
to us—It is a question of policy how far we may facilitate their inten- 
tions of harming us, by withholding our produce—.”*” Lamar also 
condemned those who opposed shipping cotton on the Bermuda, which 
had run a cargo of munitions through the blockade to Savannah early 
in the fall of 1861." A little later he expressed himself more clearly 
and forcefully when he suggested to Memminger that only by exporting 
its cash produce, such as cotton, could the South obtain the necessary 
credit and goods for a successful prosecution of the war.*** 


Since Lamar had long evinced little faith in the efficacy of the cotton 
embargo to effect a diplomatic miracle, it causes little surprise to find 
him very early in the war proposing privately to the Confederate gov- 
ernment that it open commercial channels to Europe and even enter into 


®8 Lamar to I. Thiveat, May 9, 1863, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 

99 Tbid. 

100 Frank Lawrence Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), 25-44. 

101 G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 

102 Lamar to Trenholm, October 9, 1861, ibid. See Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, 42. 
203 October 21, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 
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virtual direct trade with the enemy. He requested official permission in 
September, 1861, to take advantage of the system established by the 
United States government in the previous month whereby licenses 
would be issued to certain individuals to trade in the South. Al- 
though Memminger reminded him that the “general law forbids any 
intercourse with the enemy,’*** he persisted in believing that, despite 
legal obstacles, conditions warranted the adoption of some method 
which would enable the South to tap the resources of the North for its 
own advantage. The failure of the embargo to obtain European inter- 
vention necessitated, in his opinion, a change in the South’s attitude 
toward trade with both “neutrals & belligerents’’;*°* such large scale 


commerce would provide the Confederacy with the sinews of war while 
bolstering its faltering credit.*°’ In conformity with this view Lamar 
suggested in June, 1862, that a statesmanlike policy might call for an 
arrangement under which the authorities would not only encourage 
the exportation of 1,000,000 bales of cotton to Europe prior to the 


104 Lamar to Memminger, September 2, 1861, ibid.; Schwab, Confederate States of 
America, 259. 

105 Memminger to Lamar, September 5, 1861, Outgoing Correspondence of C. S. A. 
Sec. Treas., No. 111. It is not clear to what Confederate law Memminger refers, if any. 
Lamar inquired in his letter of September 2, 1861, to Memminger whether “any law of 
our C. States, forbids the exportation of any Produce by Vessels from our Ports, to those 
of the U States.” G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. All known Confederate statutes which 
were in effect at the time of Lamar’s letter and which restricted commerce with the enemy 
did not specifically prohibit overseas trade with the North. The first law, passed May 21, 
1861, made it unlawful “for any person to export any raw cotton or cotton yarn from the 
Confederate States of America, except through the seaports of the said Confederate 
States . .. .” Confederate States of America, Statutes at Large, Provisional Cong., Sess. 2, 
chap. LV, 152. The act of August 2, 1861, extended the provisions of the previous law 
to tobacco, sugar, rice, molasses, syrup, and naval stores, while that of August 16 stipu- 
lated that the law passed earlier in the month was to be effective immediately. Con- 
federate States of America, Statutes at Large, Provisional Cong., Sess. 3, chaps. IX, XXII, 
170, 176-77. These laws were designed to prohibit any overland trade between the North 
and the South. When Memminger stated that the “general law forbids any intercourse 
with the enemy,” he might have meant that the Confederate government had accepted 
the older Anglo-American interpretation of international law, whereby trading between 
belligerents became ipso facto illegal upon the outbreak of war. See Amos S. Hershey, 
The Essentials of International Public Law and Organization (New York, 1930), 572-73. 

106 Lamar to J. P. Benjamin, June 2, 1862, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 

107 Jbid. See also an expression of similar arguments in id. to Memminger, October 
21, 1861, ibid., 28 F, and in Lamar’s defense of his letter to Fernando Wood, found in 
Savannah Republican (Daily edition), October 27, 1863. 
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next January, but would establish a barter system to exchange south- 
ern tobacco and cotton for bacon, pork, flour, and other foodstuffs 
from the Northwest." This proposal, as well as a subsequent 
one,*** apparently met with no response. What was more important, 
before and after he sought government sanction for trade with north- 
erners Lamar resorted to his own devices and solicited individuals and 
concerns in the United States to engage in lucrative business ventures, 
involving the importation of northern goods in exchange for cash or 
southern staples."*® Not until the newspaper exposure in October, 1863, 
of his overtures to United States Congressman Fernando Wood, where- 
by the two would resort to bribery if necessary to run northern goods 
through the blockade, did an indignant southern public become aware 
of Lamar's efforts to promote such trade.’ As far as can be deter- 
mined, nothing except a damaged reputation resulted from these propo- 
sitions. 

Concerning his promotion of European trade Lamar was ultimately 
more successful. In the early days of the war he busily schemed to 
establish steamship service to Europe either directly or by way of Nas- 
sau, on the assumption that the blockade would soon be lifted, probably 
as a result of foreign intervention. Inducements were offered to the 
Cunard Company to install a line between Savannah and Europe, with 
the provision that Lamar be appointed the southern agent.’** To get 
state support the advantages of such an arrangement were outlined to 
Governor Joseph E. Brown of Georgia."** During this period Lamar 


108 Lamar to Benjamin, June 2, 1862, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 

109 Jd. to Memminger, December 31, 1862, ibid. 

110 Jd, to J. Urquhart, June 7, August 26, 1861; id. to George Law, June 21, 1861; id. 
to James B. Brown, August 26, 1861, June 5, 1862; id. to John B. Sardy, August 14, 
1861; id. to William H. Aspinwall, September 4, 1861, ibid., 28 F; id. to Messrs. A. 
Belmont & Co., December 31, 1862; id. to Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co., January 7, 
March 19, 1863, sbid., 28 E. 

111 Johnson and Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, X, 549-50; Augusta 
Chronicle and Sentinel (Daily edition), October 29, 1863. For unfavorable editorial 
comment on Lamar’s letter see Savannah Republican (Daily edition), October 27, 28, 
1863. The letter was probably written some time in September. See N. C. Trowbridge 
to Charles [C. A. L. Lamar}, October 9, 1863, Incoming Correspondence of C. A. L. 
Lamar, found in National Archives, Division of Treasury Department Archives, Civil War 
Records of the Fifth Special Treasury Agency. 

112 Lamar to E. Cunard, May 28, 1861, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 F. 

113 JZ, to Governor Joseph E. Brown, August 23, 1861, ibid. 
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advised J. T. Soutter, who was in New York, to secure ten or twelve 
British vessels of 3,000 bales capacity and prepare them for immediate 
sailing on word that the blockade had been lifted.*** When it became 
apparent in the fall of 1861 that the blockade was a permanent feature 
of the war and that supplies were growing scarce, Lamar realized that 
a golden opportunity faced the enterprising southern merchant."** Dur- 
ing October and November he made two attempts to organize concerns 
for running the blockade, which came to nothing.“* Thereafter little 
is heard of such efforts until August of the next year, when Lamar sug- 
gested that Baring Brothers in England assemble a fleet of 100 ships or 
more for southern trade.'*’ He expressed a desire to take a fourth inter- 
est in the enterprise."** Not waiting for a reply to his proposal, Lamar 
and some business associates negotiated for the purchase of the steamer 
St. Mary's which had been sunk in the St. John’s River. They offered to 
pay $75,000 should the owners be able to raise and recondition her 
within a reasonable time.*** 

Although this deal fell through in October,’*° this month marks the 
real beginning of Lamar’s career as successful promoter of blockade- 
running concerns. Immediately after his failure to acquire the St. Mary’s 
he bought the Nina, ‘‘a very fast steamer,” for $50,000." Within a 
short time several merchants and business houses bought shares in the 
enterprise of the Nina,'** and on December 27, 1862, the ship, under 
supervision of an agent for the associates, left Charleston for Nassau 
with 401 bales of cotton worth a little over $30,000.'** Lamar gave 

114 August 21, 1861, ibid. 

115 Lamar to Soutter, October 28, 1861, ibid. 

116 JZ, to Messrs. De Rossett, Brown & Co., October 19, 1861; id. to W. G. Whidby, 
November 1, 1861; id. to Messrs. Gordon and Gibson, November 9, 1861, ibid. 


117 JZ. to Soutter, August 14, 1862, ibid. 

118 [bid 

119 JZ. to Messrs. Claghover and Cunningham, August 14, October 6, 1862, ibid., 28 E. 

120 Circular from id. to T. S. Metcalf; Estes and Clark; L. G. Bowers; Jackson, Miller 
and [Verdry}; H. H. Hickman; James Gardner; G. H. McLaughlin; J. M. Newby, 
October 24, 1862, ibid. 

121 [bid.; id. to Rust and Meagher, October 24, 1862, ibid. 

122 JZ. to T. S. Metcalf, October 30, 1862, sbid. 

123 JZ. to C. B. Baylies [agent], November 8, 1862; id. to Messrs. Jackson, Miller and 
Verdry, January 8, 1863, ibid. 
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instructions to the agent which illustrate the thinking of shrewd block- 
ade-runners. He advised him to take the market reports of a Charles- 
ton paper as a guide for purchases abroad and to keep in mind that 
“medicines will pay best for the space they occupy.”*** Should any 
money be left over after purchase of the return cargo, the agent was 
told to buy small vessels which might be used to import salt by way of 
the Indian River in Florida. He was also to arrange that the Nina be 
repaired in Nassau and that she bring back as much coal as possible.’ 
Unfortunately, on its return voyage the ship foundered at sea with all 
lives lost.*° After a long delay Lamar was able to settle with the 
eighteen or twenty stockholders. There is reason to suppose that each 
associate made a small profit despite the loss of the ship and the 
cargo.**” 

Meanwhile in late April or early May, 1863, Lamar became engrossed 
in the work of organizing the Importing and Exporting Company, a 
project of large proportions with a proposed capital outlay of $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000. In the name of a board of directors and stockholders 
Lamar was to manage the concern established for the purpose of im- 
porting “nothing but useful and necessary articles—& to take Govern- 
ment freights when desired inward.’*** After a slow start the new 
company finally acquired by the middle of June $1,000,000 with which 
to commence operations.’*® The details of organization being com- 


124 Id. to Baylies, November 8, 1862, ibid. 

128 bid. 

126 Id. to A. G. Black, April 16, 1863, ibid. 

137 Id. to Messrs. John Fraser, July 4, 1863; id. to T. S. Metcalf, October 1, 1863; id. 
to George S. Cameron, October 1, 1863; id. to J. M. Newby, October 6, 1863; id. to 
L. G. Bowers, December 26, 1863, ibid. 

128 Jd. to Memminger, May 6, 1863, ibid. 

129 JZ. to Messrs. Newman and Strasburger, May 19, 1863; id. to Charles Green, May 
25, 1863; id. to Messrs. J. J. Hartstein [Hartstene}] and C. A. L. Lamar, June 16, 1863, 
ibid.; Charles Green to Lamar, June 28, 1863, Cotton and Captured Property Records, 
No. 18989. The company was chartered on July 21, 1864, over a year after it had begun 
operations. Although stock was sold at $1,000 per share to the general public, only ten 
persons, including G. B. and C. A. L. Lamar, were listed as members. See Report of 
Fred. De C. Faust, Special Auditor, January 29, 1917, found in the National Archives, 
Division of Justice Department Archives, Department of Justice Claims Division, No. 
33073; advertisement dated May 12, 1863, found in Savannah Republican (Daily edition), 
July 9, 1863; Lamar to Messrs. Newman and Strasburger, May 9, 1863; id. to Thomas S. 
Bee, May 19, 1863; id. to B. A. Sorsby, May 23, 1863, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 
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pleted, Captain J. J. Hartstene and C. A. L. Lamar, son of G. B. Lamar, 
were dispatched to Europe in June to “procure two or more suitable 
Steamers” of “great Speed,” with a capacity each of 300 to 1,000 cotton 
bales. Because of the high rate of sterling exchange the board of direc- 
tors instructed the agents while abroad to hypothecate, sell, or offer as 
collateral security the cotton receipts of the company to pay for the 
ships. As an alternate arrangement they were authorized to “admit 
parties in Europe, to become Stockholders in our Company—by increase 
of its Capital, . . . at the rate of Five pounds sterling p share—in con- 
sideration of which, they would become Stockholders, for increased 
Capital, on the same privileges & interest as Stockholders, who have 
paid in full on this side—.’**° 

Shortly after Captain Hartstene and the younger Lamar left for 
Europe, the Importing and Exporting Company combined its resources 
with those of a Florida concern which had been organized in Savannah 
with $250,000 to $300,000 in capital.*** A member of the latter com- 
pany, Captain D. A. Martin, became an agent of Lamar’s concern and 
immediately journeyed to Montreal to withdraw $105,000 of Tennessee 
bonds and $43,500 of Georgia bonds deposited in the Banc de Peuple 
since September, 1861. The proceeds from the sale of these bonds were 
to be invested in a steamer. If Martin failed to make a suitable pur- 
chase in the United States or Canada, he was directed to buy sterling 
exchange, join Hartstene and C. A. L. Lamar in England, and pool his 
resources with theirs.*** 

The success of Lamar’s new venture seemed assured after an auspici- 
ous beginning. Unfortunately several factors served to delay greatly 
the purchase of the steamers in Europe. Demand exceeded by far the 
supply of ships suitable for blockade-running. In addition, funds were 
On June 30, 1863, Lamar appears to have bought for the company or at least to have trans- 
ferred to the company from his account 2,500 bales of cotton previously bought by Cheev- 
er in the name of the partnership of Lamar, Lamar, and Cheever. See Report of Fred De C. 


Faust, Special Auditor, January 29, 1917, No. 33073. See also, n. 76, above. 


130 Lamar to Messrs. J. J. Hartstein [Hartstene}] and C. A. L. Lamar, June 16, 1863, 
G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 E. 


181 Jd. to C. J. Jenkins, June 19, 24, 1863, ibid. 
132 1g. to Captain D. A. Martin, June 25, 1863, ibid. 
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difficult to raise for various reasons. Upon news of Confederate mili- 
tary reverses at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, foreign capitalists had be- 
come wary of southern investments. Furthermore, agents of the Con- 
federate government offered serious competition in their willingness 
to hypothecate or sell cotton abroad at ruinous prices. At a critical 
juncture in the negotiations Captain Hartstene suffered a stroke of 
paralysis which destroyed his usefulness indefinitely.'** Finally by late 
fall C. A. L. Lamar could report his mission as time well spent, since 
financial arrangements had been completed for the purchase of three 
steamers at prices ranging from £22,000 to £25,000 for each. Two of 
the ships could not be delivered before early in 1864, and presumably 
the third would not arrive much sooner. The task of raising money 
had been greatly facilitated when Henry Lafone had agreed to assume 
half ownership of the first two vessels. The rest of the money was 
evidently obtained through cash subscriptions to the company’s stock 
and loans guaranteed by cotton stored in the Confederacy.*** Mean- 
while Captain Martin raised money from sale of the bonds entrusted 
to him and went to England some time in the fall of 1863. There he 
met Lafone, who acted as his agent to purchase the Little Ada and 
to make arrangements for construction of the Susan Brown. The 
former, probably the first ship delivered to the company, arrived in 
March, 1864, at McClellansville, a port between Georgetown and 
Charleston, South Carolina, to which it had been driven by ships of a 
Federal blockade squadron.*** 

The Importing and Exporting Company had five ships at its disposal 
by the middle of 1864, although there is some question as to the extent 

133 C. A. L. Lamar to Joseph Battersby, August 1, 1863; id. to James McHugh, August 
8, 1863; id. to G. B. Lamar, August 8, September 16, October 18, 1863, C. A. L. Lamar 
Copy Book, 28 C. According to C. A. L. Lamar in the letter of October 18 to his father, 
so great was the demand for ships that “boats that were contracted for 4 months ago & 
near being finished at a cost of 13000£ are Selling like hot cakes at from 20 c 25000£....” 
For Hartstene’s illness see Mrs. A. Hartstene to C. A. L. Lamar, October 3, 6, 1863, 
Incoming Correspondence of C. A. L. Lamar. 

134 C. A. L. Lamar to G. B. Lamar, October 18, 1863; id. to John F. McCauley, October 
28, 1863, C. A. L. Lamar Copy Book, 28 C. 

135 Testimony of D. A. Martin, found in No. 6347, Cotton and Captured Property 


Records, G. B. Lamar, also I. & E. Co. Cases, Georgia and Florida, 1879. The book is 
found in the National Archives, Division of Treasury Department Archives. 
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of its interest in them all.*** These vessels as a rule ran the blockade be- 
tween Wilmington and Bermuda, a depot for goods coming from or 
going to Liverpool, England. Henry Lafone had charge of the busi- 
ness in England, James C. Phinizy acted as agent at Bermuda, and L. G. 
Bowers and C. A. L. Lamar watched affairs in Wilmington, while G. 
B. Lamar assumed general supervision over the steamers once they had 
been commissioned.**’ The management of the company was in La- 
mar’s exclusive control because, as one of the stockholders testified: 
“We had such confidence in his biz [ sic} capacity & integrity—that he 
was left to run the thing his own way with the board of directors. He 


136 Lamar to James A. Seddon, March 13, 1864; id. to Memminger, April 28, 1864, 
G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. The ships were the Little Ada, the Florie, the Lillian, the 
Little Hattie, and the Mary Bowers. The Susan Brown went into service late in 1864. 
See testimony of D. A. Martin, L. G. Bowers, William Hone, James C. Phinizy, and 
Henry Sterling Libby. There is considerable conflicting evidence concerning the ownership 
of these vessels. According to the testimony of L. G. Bowers, Henry Lafone organized a 
blockade-running concern in which James C. Phinizy, C. A. L. Lamar, and Bowers in- 
vested. The company had no name, and accounts were kept separately with each steamer. 
This concern owned all the vessels mentioned except the Litsle Ada and Susan Brown. The 
Importing and Exporting Company had only a minor interest in the Florie, Lillian, Little 
Hattie, and Mary Bowers. James C. Phinizy, who was a cousin of C. A. L. Lamar, swore 
that the Importing and Exporting Company had no interest at all in these boats. On the 
other hand, Captain D. A. Martin claimed that the Importing and Exporting Company 
owned the Little Hattie and Lillian outright. He could not recall the status of the Florie 
and Mary Bowers. Furthermore, he had never heard of a private company mentioned by 
Bowers and Phinizy. Martin took all his orders from Lamar, even when he commanded 
the Lillian until it was captured on its fourth trip from the Confederacy to Bermuda. 
William Hone, who was Phinizy’s clerk in Bermuda, testified that it was the Importing 
and Exporting Company which owned and operated these vessels. See also testimony 
of Henry Sterling Libby in No. 6347, Cotton and Captured Property Records, G. B. Lamar, 
also I. & E. Co. Cases, Georgia and Florida, 1879. 

In light of the G. B. and C. A. L. Lamar letters and the evidence upon which most 
of the depositions agree, certain facts can be stated. The Importing and Exporting Com- 
pany owned some of the vessels and had an interest in the others. Lafone through finan- 
cial connections in England had enabled the company to obtain use of these ships, if not 
to own all of them. G. B. Lamar, unbeknown to Bowers and Phinizy, exercised final 
power over the steamers once they entered the trade and reported directly to Lafone, who 
kept the accounts in England. 

137 Testimony of William Hone, L. G. Bowers, D. A. Martin, James C. Phinizy, and 
William L. De Rossett, found in No. 6347, Cotton and Captured Property Records, G. B. 
Lamar, also 1. & E. Co. Cases, Georgia and Florida, 1879; Lamar to Governor John Mil- 
ton, March 12, 1864; id. to J. A. Seddon, March 13, 1864; id. to De Rosset[{t} and 
Brown, June 8, 1864; id. to Governor Brown, June 16, 1864; id. to Henry Lafone, July 7, 
1864; id. to President Davis, July 11, 1864; id. to Trenholm, July 29, 1864, G. B. Lamar 
Copy Books, 28 G. 
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controlled the board because they also had confidence in him.’’"*** Lamar 
dominated affairs so completely that one of the captains later referred 
to the Importing and Exporting Company as the Lamar Company.*** 
Although the prime requisite of any profitable blockade-running 
concern had been met through the acquisition of specially constructed 
ships, annoying and often grave problems continued to plague Lamar'’s 
Importing and Exporting Company. A major difficulty arose when the 
concern found itself caught between two opposing political forces. The 
Confederate and state governments since late in 1862 had competed 
violently for use of privately owned blockade-running vessels.**° The 
states had had the better of the struggle until Congress, in the law of 
February 7, 1864, established the legal basis for executive regulations 
issued March 5, which affected all ships except those owned by state 
governments.*** Under these rules private owners of vessels had to 
reserve one-half the cargo space “both on the outward and homeward 
voyage’ for exclusive use by the Confederate government.***? This new 
requirement at once caused Lamar, as president of one of the blockade- 
running companies, considerable trouble. Four days before issuance of 
the regulations Lamar had chartered several of the company’s small 
fleet of steamers to the state of Georgia. Governor Brown assumed 
that he had rented for state use all the Importing and Exporting Com- 
pany ships, while Lamar for a time thought that the agreement covered 
only two or three of the steamers.*** Despite confusion of evidence 
there is a strong indication of collusion between Lamar and Governor 


188 Testimony of George W. Wylly, found in No. 6347, Cotton and Captured Property 
Records, G. B. Lamar, also I. & E. Co. Cases, Georgia and Florida, 1879. 

189 Testimony of Henry Sterling Libby, #bid. 

140 Frank Lawrence Owsley, State Rights in the Confederacy (Chicago, 1925), 128 ff. 

141 OQ. R., Ser. IV, Vol. Ill, 80-82, 187-89. 

142 [bid., 187. 

143 Allen D. Candler (ed.), The Confederate Records of the State of Georgia, 6 vols. 
(Atlanta, 1909-1911), II, 581. On March 1, 1864, Governor Brown certified that he had 
chartered the Little Ada, Florie, Little Hattie, Lillian, “and one other, now being built” 
from the Importing and Exporting Company of Georgia, “to be used for the State in 
exporting cotton and other productions and commodities and importing supplies for the 
State.” Ibid. 

Lamar understood that the state of Georgia had contracted for use of only two of his 
vessels, as clearly indicated in a letter to Governor Milton of Florida on March 12, 1864. 
G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. A little later, however, he stated definitely that the 
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Brown to thwart any Confederate interference with private and state 
blockade-running that might result from the law of February 7.* More 
significant was Lamar’s anxiety on March 12, a week after declaration 
of the executive order, to offer Governor John Milton of Florida the 


use of “two remaining” company ships on the same basis as the Georgia 
contract.**° 

It was probably just as well that no agreement resulted from this 
offer, for Lamar soon found that the arrangement with Governor 
Brown occasioned trouble. Confederate authorities declined to recog- 
nize that a charter of the entire ship vested a state government with the 
exclusive right to use a privately owned vessel. They refused in April 
to clear the Little Ada which carried cotton belonging to the state of 
Georgia because the company had failed to reserve one-half the ship’s 
space for Confederate cargo.’** Lamar complained bitterly of this action 
and asserted that between Memminger and Governor Brown “the inter- 
ests of this Company, are being sacrificed to ruin.”**" He questioned 


contract made with Governor Brown “includes all its [the Importing and Exporting Com- 
pany] steamers.” Lamar to Memminger, April 28, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 

144 Governor Brown claimed that he had made the contract with the Importing and 
Exporting Company not for the purpose of deliberately frustrating the Confederate govern- 
ment, but rather because it was clearly his right to do so. Candler (ed.), Confederate 
Records of Georgia, Il, 752-58. Evidently he interpreted his right broadly enough to 
allow a fraudulent agreement whereby he could secure for the state the use of a company 
ship free of possible Confederate interference. The nature of the contract is indicated in 
an obscurely worded statement made by Lamar: “I have made arrangements with Gov. 
Brown to freight two of the Steamers of the Company both in & out with Cargoes— 
and to allow One half for the freight of the other half of the goods & Cotton—.” 
Lamar to Governor Milton, March 12, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. In view of 
the practice of private blockade-running companies of using contracts with the more in- 
dulgent state governments as a method of evading Confederate regulations, Lamar’s 
proposition can be interpreted to mean that in lieu of its payment for half the freight 
the state would allow the company half the cargo space. For outward appearances, 
however, the entire ship was chartered for exclusive state use. By resorting to legal 
subterfuge ship owners hoped to retain the right to use in a manner most profitable to 
themselves at least one-half of a ship’s carrying capacity. See also, Owsley, State Rights 
in the Confederacy, 137 ff; O. R., Ser. IV, Vol. IV, 552-55. 

145 G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 

146 A. S. Cross to Memminger, April 18, 1864, Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. 
Sec. Treas.; Lamar to Memminger, April 28, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. See 
Confederate regulations for ships chartered by state governments, in O. R., Ser. IV, Vol. 
Ill, 552-55, 928-29. 

147 Lamar to Memminger, April 28, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 
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the legality of the executive orders and quoted the opinion of lawyers 
to bolster his claim that they were not “justified, by the Act of Congress 
—whose acts generally, as we all know, are so obscure, or equivocal, 
or indefinite, that nobody can understand them.”"** Although Lamar 
was forced to submit to the executive orders and ship 147 bales for 
the government on the Litt/e Ada, he remained convinced that Confed- 
erate policy had been “highly unjust and unreasonable.”*** This inci- 
dent continued to be a sore point for many months. Meanwhile a new 
factor arose to prolong the controversy. Confederate officials declared 
that the company’s negligence and recalcitrance toward regulations had 
caused its difficulties with the authorities and therefore it was liable for 
the damaged condition of almost a third of the government cotton. 
The dispute, which also involved the state of Georgia, was settled in 
September when George A. Trenholm, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
agreed to arbitrate.’*° 

Upon failure of one method to evade Confederate regulations, Lamar 
agreed to attempt another. During the summer of 1864 the “new & 
very swift’’’' steamer F/orie was transferred in a ‘bogus sale” to the 
state of Georgia through a private arrangement effected by Governor 
Brown, acting for the state, and C. A. L. Lamar, agent for the com- 
pany. Apparently the purpose of this transaction was to give the 
company use of one-half of the ship in return for carrying state cargoes 
in the balance. In this manner the Confederate government was de- 
frauded of a claim to one-half of the ship’s capacity, because no demand 
would be made on what was ostensibly state property.** 


148 [bid. See also id. to Governor Brown, June 16, 1864; id. to N. Savin, June 22, 
1864, ibid. 

149 JZ. to Henry Lafone, July 7, 1864, ibid. For Governor Brown's support of Lamar’s 
stand, see O. R., Ser. IV, Vol. III, 402, 416, 439. 

150 J. M. Seixas to Lamar, July 13, 1864, Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. 
Treas.; Lamar to Colonel T. S. Bayne, July 19, August 19, September 5, 1864; id. to 
Messrs. De Rosset[{t] and Brown, July 25, August 1, 1864; id. to Trenholm, August 27, 
September 13, 1864; id. to Governor Brown, September 27, 1864; id. to J. M. Seixas, July 
7, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G; id. to Trenholm (Note on reverse side of letter, 
Trenholm to Seixas), September 13, 1864, Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. 
Treas. 

151 Jd. to President Davis, July 11, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 

152 Thomas Affleck to Henry Lafone, April 15, May 10, June 27, 1867; id. to Joseph 
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E. Brown, June 12, 1867; Henry Lafone to Thomas Affleck, June 8, 1867, Affleck Papers. 
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Lamar may have been induced to enter into this fraudulent deal be- 
cause of a previous experience with Confederate officials in regard to 
the Florie. General Whiting, commander of the armed forces at Wil- 
mington, had temporarily impressed the Florie “into the public service” 
early in July, 1864, after she had made her “first successful voyage.” 
This requisition proved expensive, for not only was the company de- 
prived of use of the ship, but $13,000 had to be expended to retain 
the idle officers and crew. In addition, government officials seized 
ninety tons of coal, in return for which they compelled the company 
to accept Deep River, an inferior grade of coal, “which makes so much 
smoke.” Although Lamar asked compensation for government use of 


the Florie, it is not known whether the authorities honored the peti- 
tion.*** 


The difficulty encountered over the Florie was but a sample of La- 
mar’s troubles as a blockade-runner. In July the Little Hattie, having 
run on a rock, was temporarily disabled.*** A little later the Lillian, 
Mary Bowers, and Little Ada were lost—a severe blow, especially since 
the company had had little opportunity to use them.*** Lamar with 
good reason declared that “the blockade is closer than ever, & the losses 
by running it heavier than ever.”*** Another discouraging factor was 
the state of southern transportation facilities which furnished unsatis- 


According to the testimony of L. G. Bowers, a business associate of Lamar, the Florie 
was transferred to the state of Georgia to evade the Confederate regulations of 1864, so 
that the Importing and Exporting Company could retain the use of more of her cargo 
space. No. 6347, Cotton and Captured Property Records, G. B. Lamar, also I. & E. Co. 
Cases, Georgia and Florida, 1879. There was a very peculiar twist to the whole trans- 
action. It is interesting to note that while C. A. L. Lamar acted as agent for the com- 
pany in this instance, he had also just previously represented the interests of Governor 
Brown and the state of Georgia when the chartered steamers arrived in port. G. B. 
Lamar to De Rosset[t] and Brown, June 8, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. For 
Affieck’s and Lafone’s suspicions of persons involved in the deal, see Affleck to Lafone, 
June 6, 1867; Lafone to Affleck, June 8, 1867, Affleck Papers. 

153 Lamar to President Davis, July 11, 1864; id. to Trenholm, July 29, 1864, G. B. 
Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 

154 Jd. to Henry Lafone, July 7, 1864, ibid. 

155 JZ. to Messrs. De Rosset{t}] and Brown, September 2, 1864, ibid. The Little Ada 
was captured on the second voyage out from Bermuda, while the Mary Bowers was lost 
during the first run to Charleston. See testimonies of Henry Sterling Libby, L. G. Bowers, 
and D. A. Martin, in No. 6347, Cotton and Captured Property Records, G. B. Lamar, 
also I. & E. Co. Cases, Georgia and Florida, 1879. 

156 JZ, to Colonel M. Hallowes, September 22, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 
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factory and expensive service. Slow arrival of designated cargoes 
delayed the departure of steamers from Wilmington and thus reduced 
the number of possible voyages. Lamar complained that there were 
“many obstacles in the way” between Savannah and Wilmington which, 
together ‘‘with unreasonable men and officers, have to be greased to be 
removed—& the regular charges will be heavy besides.’’**’ The affairs 
of the company reached a low ebb in the fall of 1864, from which they 
never recovered. Only the Litt/e Hattie remained to run the blockade, 
and the new ship, Susan Brown, had not yet arrived.** Under these 
circumstances it is questionable whether the Importing and Exporting 
Company proved the profitable venture normally expected of this type 
of business. The nature and amount of freight carried, together with 
the profits and losses incurred by the ships, is open to conjecture, since 
no accounting to the stockholders can be discovered. The company 
apparently failed to carry many commodities on its own account, despite 
its efforts to evade regulations, and it came to rely chiefly on freight 
charges for its income. It became a policy to give preference to in- 
coming cargoes shipped by state and Confederate agents.**® As for the 
outgoing cargo of cotton, presumably most of it was state or Confed- 
erate property. Practically all shipments were made on the Lillian, the 
Florie, and the Little Hattie; but of these vessels the last named proved 
the most valuable, since she made more trips and carried more goods 
than the other two combined. Although damaged in the first attempt 
to reach a southern port, the Little Hattie, after repairs, achieved at 
least eight round trips and delivered 6,500 bales of cotton to Bermuda. 
This record far exceeded that of the Li//ian and the Florie, which vessels 
probably accomplished not more than three round trips each.**° The 
concern’s investments in the remaining steamers were liquidated after 
Lamar swore allegiance to the United States upon the capture of Sa- 
vannah in December, 1864.’™ 


157 JZ. to De Rosset[t} and Brown, June 8, 1864; id. to Henry M. Drane, July 25, 
August 2, 1864, ibid. 

158 JZ. to Lafone, November 24, 1864, ibid. 

159 Jd. to D. A. Martin, August 15, 1864, ibid. 

160 Testimony of Henry Sterling Libby, No. 6347, Cotton and Captured Property Rec- 
ords, G. B. Lamar, also 1. & E. Co. Cases, Georgia and Florida, 1879. 

161 Lamar to Lafone, November 14, 1865, G. B. Lamar Copy Books 28 D; id. to Feder 
Straus, March 20, 1865, Cotton and Captured Property Records, No. 18989. 
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Lamar terminated all further relations with the Confederacy and 
made peace with the enemy for the purpose, it seems, of saving his 
property.*** The period of reconstruction had begun for Lamar, and it 
proved just as disillusioning to him as to many other southerners after 
the last remnants of the armed forces had capitulated. This new but 
bitter chapter, which closed with his death in October, 1874, is another 
story. It is sufficient to say that just before the end he was partially 
successful in recovering his equity in the goods which Federal authori- 
ties had seized in 1865, under the “captured and abandoned” property 
law.” 

When Lamar renewed allegiance to the United States he might have 
seemed unpatriotic to most southerners, but it should be pointed out 
that up to that time, except for unfavorable comments aroused by the 
Fernando Wood affair, there is no evidence that his patriotism had 
been questioned. On the contrary, members of the government from 
time to time commented on the active support he gave them.*** Lamar’s 
act to restore himself in the good graces of Federal authorities might 
be logically expected of a hard-headed business man. All during the 
war he thought his commercial interests at least as important as his 
duty to the Confederacy. This attitude, which pervaded his correspond- 
ence, brought him into conflict with Confederate authorities and south- 
ern public opinion, as seen in the quarrel with Memminger over 
acceptance of the Hoyer and Ludwig issue by the banks, the incident 
of the letter to Fernando Wood, and the case of the Little Ada. His 
sense of practical values and his intense realism in terms of dollars and 
cents enabled him to appreciate the material strength and weakness of 
the South more clearly than many, and undoubtedly undermined his 
determination to carry on the struggle regardless of the consequences. 
His letters indicated a growing lack of confidence in the efficiency of the 
government, until he exclaimed: “Was there ever such a Congress? Was 


162 Johnson and Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, X, 549-50. 
163 Ibid. 


164 John Boston to Memminger, May 26, 1862; P. Clayton to id., September 17, 1862; 
I. R. Sneed to id., March 17, 1864, Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. Treas. 
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ever any people so cruelly governed before?’*** Furthermore, he had 
long considered that the war was being waged essentially ‘for the pro- 
tection & benefit of the Planters.’** Suspicious of the good intentions 
of Congress and disapproving of its financial policies, he undoubtedly 
lost hope toward the last. His worst fears seemed confirmed when Sa- 
vannah was captured, and further support of the Confederacy appeared 
useless. For him the war was over, and his efforts henceforth would 
be devoted to the process of readjustment to ensuing changes. 


165 Lamar to Trenholm, August 10, 1864, G. B. Lamar Copy Books, 28 G. 
166 JZ. to Memminger, July 20, 1863, Incoming Correspondence of C. S. A. Sec. Treas. 








The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum 
Tennessee 


By J. MERTON ENGLAND 


The free Negro class in ante-bellum Tennessee was never large, but 
the anomalous element of society caused no little worry to spokesmen 
of white opinion. Almost without dissent they portrayed the free 
Negro group as worthless and degraded, dangerous to the maintenance 
of a comfortable social distance between whites and blacks, and menac- 
ing to life, property, and white supremacy. Slavery might not be a 
“positive good’’—and certainly many Tennesseans refused to endow 
the “peculiar institution” with sanctity—but it represented a practical 
means of racial adjustment and social control. Either Negroes should 
remain in servitude or they should be removed from those areas where 
they were sufficiently numerous to endanger white dominance. Many 
of the fears conjured up with regard to the free Negroes seem to have 
been utterly groundless, but frequent newspaper accounts of known 
or suspected servile plots, linked in southern minds with abolitionist 
exhortations to Negroes to revolt, inspired caution in Tennessee legis- 
lators. Consequently, they sought to restrict the growth and influence 
of what they regarded as a dangerous social group. 

In 1800 there were only 309 free colored in the state; in 1860 the 
class numbered 7,300. The greatest growth in numbers came before 
1830, when there were 4,555 free Negroes in Tennessee. Most of the 
class tended to concentrate in the eastern and central portions of the 
state and in the towns and cities. The largest groups of free Negroes 
by the last decade of the ante-bellum period were in Nashville, Knox- 

1 This article is a summary of the author's doctoral dissertation, “The Free Negro in 


Ante-Bellum Tennessee” (Vanderbilt University, 1941). Much of the research for this 
study was made possible by a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
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ville, and Memphis. From 1830 to 1860 Davidson County, in which 
Nashville is located, held first rank in the number of free Negro resi- 
dents. Not until 1850 did a West Tennessee county—Shelby, contain- 
ing Memphis—become one of the ten counties of the state with the 
largest free colored population. Shelby County ranked seventh in free 
Negro population in 1850, although it was second in total population. 
In 1860 Shelby had risen to fifth in free Negro and first in total popu- 
lation; it remained the only county in the western division with any 
considerable class of free colored. Knox County, containing Knoxville, 
ranked second in free colored population in 1860 with 423 free Negroes. 
At the same date there were 1,209 free Negroes in Davidson County, 
719 of them in Nashville.’ 

Among the several sources from which the Tennessee free Negro 
class sprang and grew in numbers were immigration, manumission, self- 
purchase, births resulting from cohabitation of Negro men and white or 
Indian women, and a more common form of natural increase, the off- 
spring of free Negro women. A few Tennessee free Negroes had white 
mothers. Stephan Kendal and Levina Mettin, free mulatto immigrants, 
were recorded in Davidson County records as offspring of white wo- 
men.’ Unpublished Federal census schedules of 1850 and 1860 also 
indicate that there were a few cases of cohabitation of Negro men and 
white women.* There were some instances, too, of free colored children 
of Indian mothers.* 


2 The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850, pp. 573-75, 577; Eighth Census of 
the United States, 1860, Poputation, 466-67; Fifth Census . . . 1830, pp. 108-11; Sixth 
Census . . . 1840, pp. 264-74. 

8 Davidson County, Will Books, III-IV, 155; VII, 201. 

* For example, Young Henry, a mulatto of Greene County, Tennessee, was recorded 
in the population schedules of the seventh and eighth censuses as living with a white 
woman a few years younger than he. In 1860 there were six mulatto children in the 
family group, all born in the decade 1850-1860. United States Census Reports, MSS., 
Schedule I, Free Inhabitants in the County of Greene, State of Tennessee, 1850; sbid., 
1860. Subsequent references to the unpublished census will be to Schedule I, An Enumera- 
tion of Free Inhabitants, unless otherwise indicated. 

For other instances of free colored children of white mothers, see Charles W. Cansler, 
Three Generations: The Story of a Colored Family of Eastern Tennessee ({Kingsport, 
Tenn.}, 1939), 14-15, 16, 51-52. See also, William L. Imes, “The Legal Status of Free 
Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee,” in Journal of Negro History (Washington, 1916- ), IV 
(1919), 272. 

5 Vaughan v. Phebe (a woman of colour), in Helen T. Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases 
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Immigration of free Negroes into Tennessee was largely a phase of 
the general westward movement. Copies of certificates of freedom indi- 
cate that some free persons of color moved about frequently, apparently 
hoping to better their economic and perhaps their social and legal 
status. Free Negroes who left their original places of residence were 
occasionally thrown into jail as suspected runaways." In such instances, 
if they had lost their “free papers,” their liberty might depend upon the 
presence in the community of whites who had known them in their 
former homes. 


The manuscript censuses of 1850 and 1860 reveal that far more free 
Negroes who moved to Tennessee were born in Virginia and North 
Carolina than in all other free states and foreign countries combined. 
In fact, more came from either of those states than the total from all 
the others.* It is somewhat surprising to find free Negroes in Tennessee 
in 1850 and 1860 who were born in nonslaveholding states like Con- 


Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, 5 vols. (Washington, 1926-1937), II, 492- 
93; Wilson County, Wills & Inventories, Historical Records Survey Copy, Il, 165-66 
(344-46). The figures in parentheses give the pages of the original record. Subsequent 
references to county records, except for Davidson and Franklin counties for which the 
original records were used, will be to the Historical Records Survey copies, located in the 
Tennessee State Library, Nashville. 

® Davidson County, Will Books, V-VI, 149, 186, 203, 346; VII, 262; Haywood 
County, Will Books, I, 301 (550). 

7 Smith County, Will Books (1812-1814), 38 (66); Davidson County, Will Books, 
III-IV, 236, 238-39, 240. 

® Schedule I of the seventh and eighth censuses had a space for the recording of the 
native state of every individual. A compilation of the states of nativity of 5,380 of the 
free Negroes in Tennessee in 1850 reveals that about equal numbers were born in Virginia 
and North Carolina, 449 and 445 respectively. South Carolina ranked third with 86. A 
similar compilation of 5,874 free colored in Tennessee in 1860 shows that 358 were listed 
as having been born in Virginia, 317 in North Carolina, and only 56 from the next 
ranking state, Kentucky. These compilations were made from the United States Census 
Reports, MSS., Schedule I, An Enumeration of Free Inhabitants, 1850, for the following 
counties: Bedford, Bledsoe, Blount, Bradley, Campbell, Carroll, Claiborne, Cocke, David- 
son, De Kalb, Dyer, Fayette, Fentress, Franklin, Gibson, Grainger, Greene, Hamilton, 
Hardin, Hawkins, Haywood, Henry, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, Knox, Lincoln, Maury, 
Montgomery, Overton, Polk, Roane, Robertson, Rutherford, Shelby, Smith, Stewart, Sulli- 
van, Sumner, Washington, White, Williamson, Wilson; ibid., 1860, for the follow- 
ing counties: Bledsoe, Blount, Claiborne, Davidson, De Kalb, Dyer, Fayette, Fentress, 
Franklin, Gibson, Grainger, Greene, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, Haywood, Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Johnson, Knox, Lincoln, Macon, Madison, Maury, Montgomery, Obion, Overton, 
Roane, Robertson, Rutherford, Shelby, Smith, Sullivan, Sumner, Union, Washington, 
White, Williamson, Wilson. 
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necticut, New Hampshire, and Iowa, or in such foreign countries as 
Ireland and France. These instances, however, were quite rare.” 

The transition from slavery to freedom by self-purchase added a 
considerable number to the Tennessee free colored group. Usually 
those slaves who accumulated enough money to buy their liberty had 
been permitted by their owners to hire their own time and to keep all or 
part of their earnings. Often masters fixed the self-purchase prices at 
very low figures in order to assist Negroes in gaining their freedom, 
and in such event self-purchase really signified an act of benevolent 
manumission on the part of the owner.*® Some slaves not only saved 
enough money to buy their own freedom but also redeemed members 
of their families from slavery. For example, the petition of Vernon 
Stevenson for the emancipation of his industrious mulatto slave Jerry, 
who had been permitted to hire his own time, stated that Jerry had 
earned enough money driving a hack to purchase himself, his wife, and 
a child." A large part of those who purchased freedom were skilled 
mechanics or craftsmen, some of whom contracted with their masters 
for the privilege of hiring their time and paid set sums to the owners.” 

Manumission has a peculiar importance in the study of the free 
Negro. It is essential to an understanding of the growth of the class, 
but it is much more significant in revealing the attitudes of slaveholders 
toward their human property. Most manumissions by Tennessee slave- 
owners were testamentary, and in the wills one may find the matured 
and considered judgments of thousands of otherwise inarticulate in- 

®In 1850, George Courtney of Cocke County was recorded as having been born in 
Connecticut, as was William Brown of Bledsoe County. In 1860, Ireland was entered 
as the place of nativity of three Davidson County free Negroes, New Hampshire for two 
in Knox County, and France and Iowa for two in Shelby County. Several others were 
born in free states, or in Cuba, Mexico, Africa, and on the Atlantic Ocean. 

10 Washington County, Will Books, I, 337 (324); Stewart (a man of color) v. Miller, 
in Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, 1, 508; Porter ». Blakemore, ibid., 582. 

11 Davidson County, Minute Book E (1850-1853), 137-39. For other instances of self- 
purchase, see Davidson County, Will Books, II, 32; III]-IV, 239; XV, 348; Franklin 
County, Will Books, I-Il, 81, 252-53; Montgomery County, Wills and Inventories, A, 
216-17 (388-89); Smith County, Will Books (1814-1816), 71 (243-44); Isaac (a man 
of color) ». Farnsworth, in Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, I, 574; Nashville Daily Press 


and Times, April 4, 1868. 
12 Nashville Daily Press and Times, April 4, 1868; Cansler, Three Generations, 23-24. 
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dividuals. A study of the wills of Tennessee slaveholders in all sections 
of the state reveals that hundreds of them expressed desires to free all 
or part of their slaves.** The southern defense of slavery, restrictions 
on emancipation, and the coming of the Civil War did not avail to stop 
effectively the tide of private emancipation. Masters who were blocked 
from conferring full emancipation upon their slaves often had recourse 
to illegal means to effect the desired end.** There grew up a large class 
of nominal or quasi slaves, released from the direction and control of 
their masters but whose freedom had not been sanctioned by the state. 
There were all shades and degrees of freedom, and the line of demarca- 
tion between liberty and slavery was tenuous. Adding to the complexity 
of the situation was the attitude taken by the supreme court of the state. 
“The status of ‘guasi slave’ had no terrors for the logicians on the Ten- 
nessee bench, though scornfully rejected as impossible by those of other 
states.’’** 

For the greater part of the ante-bellum period the Tennessee policy 
with regard to emancipation was a liberal one.** In 1831, however, the 
legislature enacted that no more manumissions should be made by the 
county courts without security that the Negroes who were being freed 
would be removed from the state.** Another section of the same act 
was designed to prevent further immigration of free Negroes.” This 
act was a reflection of the fear of the free Negro class occasioned by 
the Nat Turner insurrection and rumors of other slave plots. Apparently 
the beginning of militant abolitionism in the same year played no direct 
part in the passage of the act, although in nearly all subsequent enact- 

18 Will books of the following Tennessee counties were used in this study: Blount, 
Carroll, Davidson, Franklin, Greene, Hawkins, Haywood, Jefferson, Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, Obion, Shelby, Smith, Sullivan, Sumner, Washington, Williamson, Wilson. 


44 Cf. Jameson v. McCoy, in Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, Il, 593. 

15 [bid., 479. 

16 For discussions of Tennessee policy on emancipation, see: James W. Patton, “The 
Progress of Emancipation in Tennessee, 1796-1860," in Journal of Negro History, XVU 
(1932), 74-82; Imes, “The Legal Status of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee,” in 
loc. cit., 254-72; David W. Moody, “Legal Phases of Emancipation in Tennessee” (M. 
A. thesis, Peabody College, 1934) ; and Caleb P. Patterson, The Negro in Tennessee, 1790- 
1865 (University of Texas Bulletin No. 2205, Austin, 1922), 176-80. 

17 Acts of Tennessee, 1831, pp. 121-22. 

38 [bid., 121. 
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ments dealing with free Negroes abolitionism was linked with servile 
insurrection plots.’® In 1842 the county courts were restored the right 
of granting emancipation and the privilege of residence in the state to 
Negroes who were natives of Tennessee or who had moved to the state 
before January 1, 1836.*° In 1849, however, the act of 1831 was rein- 
stated in full force.** In 1854 emancipation was made contingent upon 
removal of the liberated Negroes to Africa,** as not only Tennessee but 
many other states, slave and free, had taken steps to prevent the immi- 
gration of free Negroes.” 

The most constant theme of wills in which Negroes were manumitted 
and which stated the reasons for such liberation was “long and faithful 
services." Although the phrase is a loose one, it frequently meant that 
close ties of intimacy and affection had sprung from the master-servant 
relationship. One of the best expressions of what “long and faithful 


services’ might mean in a profound human sense is given in the will of 
Duke W. Sumner: 


. My old servant Pompey, who has traveled faithfully from childhood thro 
the various scenes of life with me, If he survives me, he is to serve as a slave 
no other man or person, he is to be at liberty to live with whomsoever he may 
think proper, and in case his own labour should be in sufficient for his comfort: 
able support, it is distinctly to be understood, that my [executors} shall support 
him . . . I authorize them to reserve a certain Sum out of my estate as they 
may think reasonable in case it may be needed for this use of this fine honest 
old man Pompey . . . My great aim in this proviso is that this faithful servant 
may have a certain independence to keep him from suffering while he may live, 
if this is neglected I will rise in Judgment against you . . . .24 


19 The judiciary committee’s report on the free Negro bill of 1831 emphasized the 
urgency of its passage because of “the insurrectionary spirit of the times.” There was 
not one word, nor apparently any indirect reference, in the report concerning the activities 
of the abolitionists. Nashville Republican and State Gazette, December 1, 1831. 

20 Acts of Tennessee, 1841-1842, pp. 229-30. 

21 [bid., 1849-1850, p. 300. 

22 [bid., 1853-1854, pp. 121-22. 

23 See Carter G. Woodson (ed.), Free Negro Heads of Families in the United States in 
1830 (Washington, 1925), xxiv-xxxii. Cf. Bridgewater (executor of Pride) v. Legatees 
of Pride, in Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, Il, 556-57; Boon v. Lancaster (next friend), 
ibid., 558. 

24 Davidson County, Will Books, XIII, 105. 
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Some manumissions took place because of kinship to slaves. One 
Shelby County white man stated in his will that in addition to his six 
white children—one of them illegitimate—he was the father of thirteen 
mulattoes whom he had liberated in Ohio and Illinois.* One of the 
prominent citizens of early Memphis, “Old Ike” Rawlings, left a large 
amount of property to his mulatto son, whom he had “always considered 
free” and who was placed in charge of his father’s store.** Then, too, 
there were frequent manumissions by free Negroes who owned mem- 
bers of their families.*’ 

Opposition to slavery on philosophical or religious grounds was an- 
other reason for manumissions by Tennessee slaveowners. An early 
emancipation in Davidson County was due partly to self-purchase and 
partly to the fact that the owner was animated by the libertarian philos- 
ophy of the Declaration of Independence. He stated that he wanted his 
slave woman to “Enjoy Liberty the birthright of all Mankind.”** Alex- 
ander Donelson not only believed “it to be the duty of a Christian, to 
deal with his fellow man in a state of bondage, with humanity and 
kindness,” but also feared that his own “happiness hereafter’ depended 
somewhat upon the disposition he made of his slaves; consequently, he 
directed the emancipation of all but one of them.” A father and son 
of Franklin County, Tennessee, made elaborate provisions for a twenty- 
year period of education for some of their Negroes, at the end of which 
time they were to be liberated. The father was certain that “the Curse 
of Negro slavery” was one of the plagues and abominations of the earth 
prophesied in Revelations. Nevertheless, he entertained grave doubts 
that the slaves would be fit subjects of free society, and despite abhor- 
rence of the institution and a manifest fear of hell fire, not all of the 

25 Shelby County, Will Books, II, 126-29 (255-61). 

26 [bid., 1, 54-55 (137-40). 

21 Davidson County, Will Books, X, 332; XV, 6-7, 311, 348; XVII, 178-79, 459; 
Knox County, County Court Minutes, XV (1831-1835), 93, 382. The writer is indebted 
to Mr. Robert Cassell of the Tennessee Historical Records Survey for transcripts of these 
Knox County minutes. 


28 Davidson County, Will Books III-IV, 239. 
29 [bid., X, 345-47. 
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Negroes were freed.*° There were other men who were opposed to 
slavery but who felt obligations more weighty than the Negroes’ claims 
to freedom. Thus, Samuel Overton bequeathed to one or both of his 
nephews his slave man Lew, 


not by either to be sold nor given to any person out of the Overton family 
and even to one of those but such a man as .. . is thought to be a man of 
feeling & humanely & not avaricious I being aversed to slavery as believing 
it to be both unjust and impolitic, tho he being a servant not of sufficient sense 
and no learning to govern himself &c. is the reason I have left him to my... 
nephews. . . .** 


Because a great many testators considered security a greater blessing for 
Negroes than liberty, they conferred upon their slaves many of the priv- 
ileges of free persons, although they were to continue as slaves by legal 
title.*? 


It is unfortunate that many slaveholders did not state their reasons 
for manumissions. Although most emancipations were explained as re- 
wards for “long and faithful services,” a large number of Tennessee 


8° Franklin County, Will Books, I-Il, 128-36, 244-45. There were several other 
instances of emancipation because of conscientious objections to slavery. For example, 
John Tedford of Blount County willed: “. . . as for Mack and Jack to whome I have 
give freedom I hope no one will offer to undo what my consience tole me was my duty 
of all that have any of color in possession and trust my children will consider it so and 
folow the futsteps of their father and keep now [no] slaves longer than they pay for 
their raising and expenses .. . .” Most of the remainder of the copy of his will is in 
jargon which is clarified only by the sentiment that “by no means” were his slaves “to 
be sold like the bruts beasts.” Blount County, Will Books, I, 116 (137). Omission 
of words or punctuation frequently renders wills almost unintelligible or causes amusing 
mistakes like that of Elizio Davis, who instructed his children “to live economically fear 
god and meet me in heaven July 16, 1848." Davidson County, Will Books, XIV, 274. 

31 Davidson County, Will Books, VIII, 349. 

32 Joseph Whitson of Washington County willed: “I give and desire that my old negro 
man named Dick may be left under the control of my Brother Will Whitson not as a 
slave but as it were at liberty.” Washington County, Will Books, I, 175 (162). William 
Compton provided: “As Edmond and Aggy are now old . . . and as they have been 
tolerable good servants to me, it was not my design that they should serve any person 
after the death of their mistress but for fear they may become a charge to the public and 
to provide them a protector in their old age, I give them to my son Henry W. and 
charge him to take care of them.” Davidson County, Will Books, XIII, 325-26. Moumen 
Wilkinson asked his son to “take under his charge & protection my faithful servant Tom 
and . . . use him kindly and allow him all the priviledges of a free man of color as far 
as is consistant with the laws of Tennessee but in no event is he authorized to sell . . . 
Tom as a slave or use him in his own service as such.” Ibid., XIII, 26. 
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slaveowners never abandoned their dislike of slavery.** In the wills 
there are abundant evidences of the widespread dissemination in Ten- 
nessee of humanitarian and reform movements. Callousness in treatment 
of slaves sometimes appears, but virile proslavery arguments almost 
never, unless by implication. It is obvious that there would have been 
far more emancipations if the process had been easier and if masters 
had not feared that the freed Negroes would be victimized. 


Many of the emancipations were of a delayed type, in order to pro- 
vide for the economic security and social status of the testators’ heirs, to 
prepare the Negroes for freedom, or to comply with state laws. Many 
wills, for example, provided that slaves should be freed after the death 
or remarriage of the testators’ widows,” after the Negroes had reached 
an age of maturity,*° or after the slaves had been hired out long enough 
to earn money to transport them to a free state or an African colony.” 
In some cases it was stipulated that Negroes should be freed if state law 
would permit their continued residence in Tennessee; if that should be 
denied, it was occasionally provided that they be allowed to choose their 
own masters or be given all the liberty and privileges consistent with 
state policy.** The choice between continued slavery and transportation 


83 See, for example, Washington County, Will Books, I, 139-40 (132), 204-205 (265- 
66) ; Sumner County, Will Books, II, 131 (188-89); Davidson County, Will Books, XII, 
74; Shelby County, Will Books, I, 70 (195); Hartsell ». George, in Catterall (ed.), 
Judicial Cases, 11, 515-16; Banks v. Banks, ibid., 581. 

34 Blount County, Will Books, I, 28 (32), 58 (66), 82 (95), 182 (230); Carroll 
County, Will Books, A, 72 (132); Davidson County, Will Books, V-VI, 290, 458-59, 
463; IX, 29, 195, 460; X, 402; XII, 334; XIV, 86; XVII, 370; Hawkins County, 
Will Books, Vol I, Pt. I, 11 (17), 17 (26-27), 93 (147), 133 (215); Jefferson County, 
Will Books, II, 225 (631); III, 60 (84), 180-81 (247-48); Lauderdale County, Wills, 
Inventories & Sales, A, 73 (130); Shelby County, Will Books, I, 7 (18), 81 (222); 
104 (277-78); III, 164 (282); Washington County, Will Books, I, 6 (6), 65 (67), 69 
(70), 154 (144), 227 (206), 235 (215), 239 (218), 243 (222), 337 (324), 370 (364), 
385 (377). 

85 Blount County, Will Books, I, 130 (156), 137 (166), 208 (270); Davidson 
County, Will Books, V-VI, 234; VIII, 127; XI, 96; XVII, 323; XIX, 541; XX, 100; 
Washington County, Will Books, I, 87-88 (89), 145 (137), 193 (178), 195 (179), 
232 (211-12), 292 (272), 364-65 (358-59), 389 (381), 435 (428). 

8¢ Blount County, Will Books, I, 50 (57); Davidson County, Will Books, XI, 96; 
XII, 334; XIV, 8; XVI, 476; Franklin County, Will Books, I-II, 308, 368-69; Shelby 
County, Will Books, I, 85 (232-33). 

87 Davidson County, Will Books, X, 504-506; XI, 96; XIV, 34; XVI, 481; XIX, 
167-68, 276-77; XX, 31-36. 
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to Liberia or to a free state was sometimes left with those most vitally 
concerned, the Negroes themselves.** Apparently, most Tennessee Ne- 
groes had no desire to go to Africa. As a case in point, Jacob Young, 
when told by his attorney that he could not emancipate his slaves with- 
out sending them out of the country, ‘shed tears” and “asked if he 
could not fix it so that they might remain nominally slaves, but really 
be free, as the poor fellows did not want to be sent off.’’** Michael 
Smithpeter provided that his slaves should be freed if they would be 
permitted to remain in Tennessee. If they were denied residence and 
if they did not want to leave the state, they were to “enjoy a quasi 
freedom in this country” and “have the right of managing and working 


for themselves.”’*° 


Such instances as these indicate the reasons for the origin of the class 


of nominal slaves, a group which was probably at least as large as those 


41 


whose freedom was recognized by law.’ Practice did not always con- 


form to theory and expressed opinion. The very individuals who were 
stanch defenders of slavery and who denounced free Negroes as pariahs 
might themselves virtually free slaves of their own, even though per- 
mitting slaves to live as free persons was contrary to law.** No better 
example could be given than John Catron, whose castigation of the free 
Negro class and the practice of manumission in the case of Fisher's 
Negroes v. Dabbs** is often quoted. Catron’s will shows that he had 


88 [bid., X, 504-506; XVI, 614-15; XX, 31-36; Blount County, Will Books, I, 17 
(19); Shelby County, Will Books, III, 143-44 (248-50). 

39 Young v. Cavitt, in Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, II, 595. 

49 Nelson v. Smithpeter, ibid., 579. 

41 There seems to be no way to make an accurate estimate of the number of nominal 
slaves in Tennessee. Nevertheless, many Negroes were listed as “free” in newspapers 
and in the Register of Interments in the Nashville Cemetery who were not entered among 
the free population in the manuscript census schedules. In Nashville there was such a 
vague line of demarcation between the legally free and the nominally slave groups that 
neither census enumerators, newspaper reporters, nor cemetery sextons could tell who was 
slave and who was free. In some instances it seems that there was even doubt in the 
minds of the Negroes themselves. Cf. the author's “The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum 
Tennessee,” 31-34, 138-54. 

42 Acts of Tennessee, 1839-1840, pp. 82-83. 

436 Yerger 119. 
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been violating state and local law by permitting some of his slaves to 
live as free persons, although he still owned them by legal title. 

By no means all of the slaves whose freedom was provided for by 
will were actually liberated. It is true, nevertheless, that manumission 
was a fruitful source of growth of the Tennessee free colored class. { It 
is obvious that \numerous slaveholders of the state wished to free their 
slaves, or at least a part of their slave property. Many of them refrained 
from doing so, however, because they felt the necessity of passing valu- 
able property on to their heirs. Also the fear that Negroes, through 
ignorance, indolence, or old age, would not be able to earn a livelihood 
deterred many masters from liberating their slaves, particularly those 
whom they felt most entitled to freedom on the basis of long and 
meritorious services. Since some reward was due such faithful slaves, 
many masters provided that they should be well cared for and given a 
substantial degree of freedom within the institution of slavery. Other 
masters, it seems, felt that their slaves were not sufficiently removed 
from savagery to take their places in free society. In such a case even 
an individual ‘“‘aversed to slavery,” like Overton, would refrain from 
liberating a Negro ‘‘not of sufficient sense and no learning to govern 
himself.” Slavery itself might be unjust, but to cast a Negro who was 
unable to care for himself upon his own meager resources would be an 
act of crass inhumanity. Some owners, in order to assure themselves 
that their manumitted Negroes would be able to survive, bequeathed 
property to them, and still others instructed executors to act as guardians 
or trustees for the Negroes.“ 

The abolition crusade and the constant fear of servile insurrection 
ended Tennessee’s early leniency with regard to emancipation. Official 
southern opinion on slavery—including such facets of the institution as 


#4 Davidson County, Will Books, XX, 31-36. John Catron was an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court at the time of the Dred Scott decision. 

45 For a few instances, see: Davidson County, Will Books, II, 245-47; III-IV, 191; 
IX, 134-35, 352; XII, 439-40; XV, 153; XVI, 614-15; XVIII, 589; XIX, 498; XX, 42; 
Hawkins County, Will Books, Vol. I, Pt. I, 11 (17), 22-23 (35-36), 30-31 (48), 52-53 
(83-84), 75 (118-19); Shelby County, Will Books, I, 28 (71), 35-36 (89), 40-41 (102- 
103), 76-77 (209-11), 118-19 (318-21); II, 67 (128), 98-99 (195-97), 184-85 (373-75); 
III, 65-66 (108-10). 
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free Negroes and manumission—had to conform, generally speaking, to 
a pattern which tended to become stereotyped. Attack provoked an 
appearance of unanimity, whereas in private there continued to be a 
broad divergence of opinion and action. The free Negro class, con- 
ceived as one individual writ large, was portrayed as lazy, thieving, 
beggarly, filthy, and lustful—and, as an easy prey to abolitionist mis- 
sionaries, a constant plotter against the continuance of slavery.** But 
many men, especially in the solemn act of drawing up their last wills 
and testaments, continued to liberate or virtually free their slaves. Per- 
haps they reasoned that, while the free Negro class generally was 
“worthless,” the slaves they wished to free were exceptions—honest, 
sober, industrious, and intelligent; no harm could come to them or to 
society by their liberation. 

Others, who did not manumit slaves, seem to have been equally 
anxious to provide for the happiness and comfort of faithful servants. 
They chose to abide by official and customary practice; if the representa- 
tives of the sovereign people of Tennessee deemed the free colored class 
a menace, they acquiesced in that opinion and sought other rewards 
consistent with the maintenance of slavery and white supremacy. They 
decreed that slave families should not be separated; that slaves be 
allowed to choose their own masters; that they should not be sold out 
of the state, out of the county of residence, or even out of the owner's 
family; and that they be given “‘all the liberty consistent with the laws 
of Tennessee.’** Some believed that slavery was morally, religiously, 
and philosophically wrong. There may have been many more who 
thought likewise but did not record such beliefs. But the wills reveal 
that the great body of Tennessee slaveholders were more concerned with 
the practice of humanity, as they conceived it, than they were moved by 
ideals of abstract justice. 


46 See Catron’s opinion in Fisher's Negroes v. Dabbs, 6 Yerger 119; also the state- 
ment of J. A. McKinney, in Journal of the Convention of the State of Tennessee, Con- 
vened for the Purpose of Revising and Amending the Constitution Thereof (Nasbville, 
1834), 88-89. 

47 Such provisions as these were very numerous. For a few instances, see: Blount 
County, Will Books, I, 17 (19); Davidson County, Will Books, XII, 74; XIII, 227; 
XIV, 34; XVI, 481; XIX, 277; XX, 31-36; Shelby County, Will Books, I, 2 (4); 
Wilson County, Wills & Inventories, I, 41 (153-55). 
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Fear of the free Negro led to a large number of restrictive acts 
against the class. It would be easy, however, to overemphasize the harsh 
aspects of these laws. It is important to know that they were on the 
statute books, and thus a reflection of public opinion; but it is at least 
equally significant to know that many of them were unenforced except 
in times of crisis. It is apparent, for example, from the manuscript 
census and from other sources, that a considerable number violated the 
law banning immigration with impunity.** Also, Negroes were some- 
times granted permission to remain in Tennessee even when residence 
after manumission was contrary to state policy.** In fact, in nearly all 
of the laws dealing with the free colored it is evident that restrictive 
measures were enacted during times of crisis, to be enforced so long as 
the emergency continued, and to be on the statute books for use in case 
of future needs.*° 


After 1831 there was a tendency to degrade the free Negro toward 
the legal status of the slave. Between 1831 and 1834 the Tennessee 
free Negro lost what title he possessed to citizenship. In addition to 
the ban on immigration and the requirement of removal for emancipa- 
tion, the suffrage franchise was taken away from the free Negro in the 


*8 The most convincing evidence of frequent violation of the ban on immigration is 
in the state of nativity column of the unpublished census. An interesting commentary on 
the non-enforcement of the act is found in the Nashville Republican Banner. On February 
23, 1857, “Clement Banks,” a free Negro from Virginia, who “had been notified to 
emigrate some time since,” was picked up without his certificate of freedom. Two 
months later “Clement Fountain,” also from Virginia, was ordered to leave the state. 
On January 10, 1858, “Fountain Clement” was fined for not having his pass. The 
similarity in the names suggests that Clement Banks, Clement Fountain, and Fountain 
Clement were the same individual. If so, the police apparently gave up trying to make 
him emigrate, for nothing was said in the third instance about his illegal residence in 
Tennessee. Republican Banner, February 24, April 26, 1857; January 10, 1858. 

#9 Knox County, County Court Minutes, XV (1831-1835), 93; Davidson County, 
Minute Book E (1850-1853), 134-35, 135-37, 563-64; F (1853-1856), 51; National 
Banner and Nashville Daily Advertiser, December 5, 1833. 

5° National Banner and Nashville Daily Advertiser, Novembet 21, 1833; John H. 
Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865, in Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Ser. XX XI, No. 3 (Baltimore, 1913), 173-74; Henry 
H. Simms, “A Critical Analysis of Abolition Literature,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935-), VI (1940), 372; Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Re- 
lations in the South: A Study in Social Control (Chicago, 1937), 89; Clement Eaton, 
Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Durham, 1940), 112-16. 
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constitutional convention of 1834." Strong measures were taken by the 
legislature against any form of abolitionist incitement in 1835.** After 
the insurrection panic of 1856,"° fear of the free colored culminated in 
legislative efforts to banish the class from the state. A bill proposed in 
the lower house in 1859 sought the removal to Africa or voluntary 
enslavement of all free Negroes under forty-five years of age.** Al- 
though the measure failed of passage, it is indicative of a mounting 
fear of the free colored group. 

Even before 1831 the free Negroes did not enjoy full civil rights in 
Tennessee. Neither free Negroes nor slaves were permitted to testify 
against whites.” Registration requirements for the free Negroes also 
show their limited degree of civil rights. An enactment of 1806 pro- 
vided for the registration by the clerks of the county courts of all free 
Negroes in the state. A free Negro found outside of his county of 
residence without a copy of his registry, was to be lodged in jail until 
he could produce his “free papers.’"** The registration requirement was 
made more rigid the following year.*’ Restrictions upon movement 
were increased in 1842, when it was provided that all free Negroes 
must put up bond of $500 for good conduct, and if residence were 
sought in another county, the consent of the county court was neces- 
sary."* In 1852, however, it was enacted that Negroes who were free- 
born natives of Tennessee should not be required to give bond for 
keeping the peace." 

Many other enactments, both state and local, hedged the liberty of 
free Negroes. The Code of Tennessee enacted by the legislature in 1858 
stipulated that “All offences made capital by this Code when committed 


51 Journal of the Convention, 28. 

52 Acts of Tennessee, 1835-1836, pp. 145-46. 

53 See Harvey Wish, “The Slave Insurrection Panic of 1856,” in Journal of Southern 
History, V (1939), 206-22. 

54 Tennessee, House Journal, 33 Gen. Assemb., 1 Sess., 18, 456-58. 

55 Edward Scott (comp.), Laws of the State of Tennessee . . . , 2 vols. (Knoxville, 
1821), I, 471. 

§¢ Ibid., 959. 

58? [bid., 1079. 

88 Acts of Tennessee, 1841-1842, pp. 229-30. 

8° [bid., 1851-1852, p. 237. 
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by slaves, shall be capital when committed by free persons of color.” 
Robbery, burglary, and arson were included in the crimes punishable 
by hanging.” Several laws, especially those designed to prevent insur- 
rections, intended to prevent close association between free Negroes and 
slaves,” and fines were frequently collected from free Negroes for en- 
tertaining slaves in their homes.** Other laws forbade the selling of 
liquor to or by free Negroes. 


In the matter of property rights, however, there were few statutory 
restrictions upon the free Negro, and in this respect his liberty clearly 
elevated him above the legal status of the slave.** There were, however, 
a ban on keeping a tippling house,®* a law against “making a business 
of buying up market stuffs, or other articles, or bartering for them, and 


again selling the same,’’** and legal exclusion from the occupation of 
railroad engineer.*’ 


The free Negro, although his freedom was circumscribed, had sub- 
stantial legal protection. Several enactments sought to prevent his 
illegal enslavement;** and Tennessee courts held that ‘common reputa- 
tion” of freedom was good evidence of a Negro’s title to liberty.” 
Jurists frequently boasted of the protection given in the courts to Ne- 
groes who possessed a presumptive right to freedom. Thus, slaves who 


*° Return J. Meigs and William F. Cooper (comps.), The Code of Tennessee Enacted 
by the General Assembly of 1857-'8, 2 vols. (Nashville, 1858), secs. 2725, 2625. 

61 John Haywood and Robert L. Cobbs (comps.), The Statute Laws of the State of 
Tennessee ..., 2 vols. (Knoxville, 1831), I, 324-25, 329-30; Meigs and Cooper (comps.), 
Code of Tennessee, sec. 2664. 

$2 Nashville Republican Banner, February 6, June 21, 1857; January 5, 24, 26, March 
9, 1858. 

63 Acts of Tennessee, 1851-1852, p. 252; ibid., 1859-1860, p. 116. 

4 Although Tennessee slaves could not legally hold property, many of them did. The 
state supreme court held that if a master granted a slave the right to own property, and 
the Negro should subsequently be emancipated, his freedom should date retroactively “to 
the time when the right [of property holding] first accrued.” Embry v. Morrison, in 
Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, Il, 597; Lewis v. Simonton, ibid., 534-35. 

65 Acts of Tennessee, 1835-1836, p. 167. 

$6 [bid., 1855-1856, p. 77. 

61 [bid., 1857-1858, p. 54. 

€8 Haywood and Cobbs (comps.), Laws of Tennessee, 1, 326-27, 328-29; Robert L. 
Caruthers and Alfred O. P. Nicholson (comps.), A Compilation of the Statutes of Ten- 
messee ... (Nashville, 1836), 355. 

¢® Vaughan v. Phebe (a woman of colour), in Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, Il, 
492-93; see also, Renney v. Field, ibid., 488-89; Miller ». Denman, ibid., 502-503. 
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had acquired a right to liberty, one justice proclaimed, could have status 
in the courts if that right were endangered under “‘owr liberal slave and 
emancipation Code, let others be as they may.”’® Justice Robert L. 
Caruthers held that ‘'no difficulty is ever found where the claim to free- 
dom is calculated to inspire the least confidence in its justice, in pro- 
curing the agency of responsible citizens to stand forth as next friend.” 
Not only in suits for freedom but in several other ways as well, Ten- 
nessee courts tempered public action and protected the rights of free 
Negroes.” 

Economically, most of the free Negroes were either in poverty or on 
the verge of it. The population schedules of the unpublished census 
reveal a definite pattern of occupational specialization. Most of those 
employed earned their livelihoods in a limited bracket of occupations, 
chiefly those involving menial and manual labor, handicraft or mechani- 
cal skills, and personal service. As wielders of the plow and the hoe, 
as pliers of the needle, the “smoothing iron,” and the broom, the trowel 
and the hammer, the barber's scissors and the hack or dray team’s reins, 
many of the free Negroes found tasks at which they rendered small but 
essential services and derived at least a pittance. At the forge, on 
wharf and steamboat, in the stable, in the kitchen and dining room, in 
the market place, at the spinning wheel and the loom, they assisted in 
the production of goods and contributed to the comforts of living. On 
Sundays weekday water haulers and schoolteachers ascended to the pul- 
pit to warn the unrighteous of the fate of sinners in the hands of an 
angry God. But despite clerical prophecies and admonitions, free mu- 
latto prostitutes continued to capitalize on their tawny charms.” 

7 Stephenson v. Harrison, #bid., 567-77. 

71 Doran v. Brazleton, ibid., 553. 

72 Cf. Young »v. State, ibid., 546; Wiley v. State, sbid., 551; Mayor v. Winfield, sbid., 
ae A compilation made from the unpublished census returns of thirty-nine counties in 
the state in 1860 shows the following occupational groupings among the free Negroes: 
367 laborers; 268 washers and ironers; 230 farmers; 202 farm laborers; 150 domestic 
servants; 60 servants (unclassified); 51 blacksmiths; 49 barbers; 45 cooks; 40 spinners, 
weavers, and knitters; 33 shoemakers; 30 hack and carriage drivers; 29 carpenters; 28 
seamstresses and dressmakers; 28 boat and river hands; 27 stonemasons and bricklayers; 


24 draymen; 21 nurses; 21 stewards and waiters; 14 horse attendants; 13 prostitutes; 10 
marketers, fruiterers, peddlers, and hucksters; 9 painters and plasterers; 8 bakers; 8 
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In 1850, 5,380 free Negroes in 43 counties, out of 6,422 free colored 
in the entire state, held real estate valued at $157,713 by the census 
enumerators. Ten years later 5,874 free Negroes in 39 counties, out of 
7,300 in the state, held $450,732 worth of real estate and $261,928 
worth of personal property."* These sums are not impressive, although 
it is probable that most of the estimates were considerably below actual 
values. The decade 1850-1860 was a boom period for a large group of 
free Negroes and most white people in Tennessee. In nearly every case 
owners of property in 1850 had increased the value of their holdings 
by the beginning of the next decade. For many individuals, of course, 
the larger sums in 1860 were simply reflections of a general rise in land 
prices during the period. In other instances, however, it is obvious that 
there had been further acquisitions of property. For example, Joseph 
Clauston, a Memphis barber, was credited with only $650 worth of real 
estate in 1850; in 1860 the value of his real estate holdings was esti- 
mated at $20,000. John Brown, another Memphis barber, increased his 
real property valuation from $200 to $8,000 during the same period. 
There were several similar cases.** Although the manuscript census 
schedules of 1850 and 1860 reveal that certain individuals in the free 
colored class were prosperous, in all sections of the state those without 
real property considerably outnumbered those owning real estate. 

The agricultural schedules of the unpublished census” give detailed 
porters; 8 fishermen; 7 gardeners; 5 engineers and firemen; 5 basketmakers; 4 preachers; 
4 coopers; 4 tanners; 4 mechanics; 3 tailors, 3 brothel servants; 3 railroad and depot 
laborers; 2 sawyers; 2 tinners; 2 wagonmakers; 2 saddlers and harness makers; 2 dis- 
tillers; 2 boarding house keepers; 2 brakemen; 2 pressmen; 2 fiddlers; 2 whitewashers; 
2 milliners; 1 schoolteacher; 1 miller; 1 tippling house keeper; 1 railroad conductor; 1 
dancing master; 1 college janitor; 1 merchant; 1 grocery clerk; 1 livery stable keeper; 
1 gas fitter. 

74 See n. 8, above, for the counties included in these compilations. The 1850 census 
did not have a column for personal estate. 

75 Peter Lowery, a Davidson County farmer and later a livery stable keeper, increased 
his real property holdings from $4,000 to $15,000; Emily Persons, from $1,500 to $10,000; 
William Lewis, a Chattanooga blacksmith, from $1,500 to $5,000; John Dogan, a Knox- 
ville blacksmith, from $100 to $2,000; Milly Price (Milly Swan in 1850), a Shelby County 
farmer, from $1,000 to $6,000. John Black, a Columbia barber, owned $7,400 worth of 
real estate in 1850; in 1860 his real estate holdings were valued at $10,000 and his 
personal property at an equal amount. 


76 Schedule IV, Productions of Agriculture, was used for the foilowing counties in 
1850: Davidson, De Kalb, Franklin, Gibson, Lincoln, Maury, and Montgomery; in 1860: 
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information on the productions of farmers of the state. Most of the 
free Negro farmers found in the Productions of Agriculture schedules 
of 1850 and 1860 were operators of small farms, and their dominant 
aim seems to have been self-sufficiency. A few could be classified as 
prosperous owners of middle-sized farms, raising enough food products 
to satisfy most of their needs and some staple crops for the market.” 

Although a considerable part of the Tennessee free colored group 
were slaveholders, ownership of slaves is not a significant index of 
economic status in their case. Most of them owned members of their 
families, and usually only a few slaves were owned by free colored per- 
sons, although Sherod Bryant of Davidson County, who seems to have 


been the wealthiest free Negro in the state in 1850, held twenty-two at 
that date.” 


One aspect of the free Negro’s economic status which seldom ap- 
pears in the statistical information of the unpublished census is the de- 
gree to which many of the class were provided for by whites. Often 
free Negroes lived with white families and were dependent upon their 
bounty.” As indicated above, trustees or guardians were often appointed 
for manumitted Negroes, holding property for their benefit and seeing 
that they did not become destitute. In many cases, too, masters who 


Blount, Davidson, De Kalb, Dyer, Franklin, Gibson, Greene, Hardin, Hawkins, Knox, 
Lincoln, Macon, Maury, Montgomery, Shelby, and Wilson. 

™? Sherod Bryant of Davidson County, Joseph Harris and Milly Price of Shelby County, 
P. A. Steward of Macon County, and Henry Dickerson of Wilson County can be properly 
classified as owners of middle-sized farms. 

78 Schedule II, Enumeration of Slave Population, Davidson County, 1850. Sherod 
Bryant removed to Tennessee from Granville County, North Carolina, with a certificate 
of freedom praising his “Industry and Morallity.” Davidson County, Will Books, V-VI, 
121. In 1830 he owned four slaves, in 1840, nine. United States Census Reports, MSS., 
Davidson County, Tennessee, 1830, 1840. He acquired several tracts of land in Davidson 
and Rutherford counties and a house and lot in Nashville, all of which were partitioned 
among his thirteen living children at his death. From the records of the settlement of 
his estate, it appears that the valuation of $15,000 placed upon his real estate by the 
census enumerators was too low. His slaves were valued at $10,900. The account of the 
sale of his estate is an especially interesting document. The large amount of livestock, 
farming implements, carpenter's tools, harvested crops, and household furniture, all be- 
token a wide-awake and comfort-loving farmer. Davidson County, Will Books, XVI, 431, 
490, 583-85; XVII, 366-77; XVIII, 92; Minute Book F (1853-1856), 361. 

7® This appears frequently in the unpublished census. 
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freed Negroes left property to them or made provisions for their sup- 
port.* 

In ante-bellum Tennessee society the free colored class occupied an 
intermediate position between the white and slave elements. The free 
Negro did not participate upon an equal level with whites in any of 
the activities of the dominant group. There were occasional exceptional 
cases and communities, but generally any tendency toward racial equal- 
ity was suppressed. Much of the prejudice against free Negroes may 
have sprung from competition with lower-class whites who were on a 
comparable economic level.** Indications of the lower social status of 
the free Negro are apparent in nearly every field of social interaction. 
Occupational opportunity was restricted by the factor of color. Political 
privileges were restricted on the same basis. Although there were no 
state laws against free Negro education, local communities sometimes 
passed ordinances against the teaching of Negroes, especially in times 
of threatened insurrection.** But social position was largely a matter 
of individual adjustment. Privileges were accorded to certain individuals 
which seem out of keeping with the inferior position of the group as a 
whole. Most apparent instances of violation of the code of caste rela- 
tions, however, may be explained on the basis of personalizing the free 
Negro, regarding him as a deserving individual who “knew his place” 
and would not step out of it. 

There was little differentiation between the social status of the free 
Negro and the slave. In fact, some defenders of slavery in Tennessee 
contended that the free Negro was socially and economically more 
degraded than the slave.** Yet it seems that a slightly higher social 
position was held by the free Negro, springing largely from the sub- 

89 See n. 45, above. 

81 Cf. Bertram J. O. Schrieke, Alien Americans: A Study of Race Relations (New 
York, 1936), 116-17. A few instances have been found in which Tennessee free Negroes 
were the employers of whites. The Nashville Republican Banner, October 19, 1858, re- 
cords that Jim Dungey, a free Negro wagoner, “got into a fight with a white man in his 
ae Republican Banner, December 5, 14, 1856; Wish, “The Slave Insurrection 
Panic of 1856,” in Joc. cit., 212. 


83 Cf. Doyle, Esiquette of Race Relations in the South, 98-99. 
84 See n. 43, above. 
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stantial rights which accrued to him as a freeman. Also most of the 
emancipated Negroes were held in more esteem, it appears, than were 
ordinary slaves. If the masters who freed them were good judges of 
character and ability, those who were manumitted were usually the most 
prized type of slaves—faithful, obedient, and subservient. Just such 
qualities were needed for the successful accommodation of the freed 
Negro to his new role in society. Most of the free Negroes recognized, 
or soon learned, that liberty did not imply equality. Humility, whether 
natural or assumed, enabled the free Negro to adjust to a society which 
in theory held no place for a Negro who was not a slave. 

Unfortunately, there is little information upon the everyday life of 
the free Negro class. One valuable source is a Nashville burial record.” 
The two most obvious facts which appear from the catalog of diseases 
are the large number of deaths from pulmonary and “throat” diseases 
and the high infant mortality rate. There are also many indications 
that most members of the class had improper medical attention, poor 
living conditions, and inadequate or faulty diet. Conditions no doubt 
varied in different regions of the state, but it is probably true that the 
rather general poverty of the free Negroes and their ignorance of 
hygiene everywhere tended to make life precarious. 

A considerable number of the free colored managed to gain rudi- 
mentary education.*’ A few free Negro children attended schools with 
white children.** Others were taught informally by whites.*® There were 
also a few schools for free Negroes taught by members of the class.” 


85 Doyle, Etiquette of Race Relations in the South, 98-99; Ralph B. Flanders, “The 
Free Negro in Georgia,” in North Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 1924-), IX 
(1932), 271-72. 

86 Register of Interments in the Nashville Cemetery, 1846-. 

87 Out of 5,380 of the 6,422 free Negroes in the state in 1850, 91 were recorded in 
the manuscript census as having attended school within the previous year, 33 of them 
living in Nashville. The total in the published census, which includes all of the free 
Negroes of the state, indicates that only 70 attended school in 1849, and only 18 in 
Nashville. The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850, pp. 581-82. 

88 Gustavus D. Pike, The Jubilee Singers and Their Campaign for Twenty Thousand 
Dollars (New York, 1873), 62-63. 

8° Cansler, Three Generations, 28; William J. Simmons, Men of Mark: Eminent, Pro- 
gressive and Rising (Cleveland, 1887), 144 ff., 291 ff., 361-62, 512 ff.; Carter G. Wood- 
son, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861 (New York, 1915), 213-14. 

%° Simmons, Men of Mark, 620-21. Daniel Watkins, a Christian preacher whose can- 
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In times of crisis the teaching of Negroes to read and write was frowned 
upon, as evidenced by measures taken by the city councils of Memphis 
and Nashville during the insurrection panic of 1856." 

A few testimonials to happy home life in free Negro families have 
survived.** A decided contrast is given by the newspaper accounts of 
the proceedings of the Nashville police court. Frequently schismatic 
husbands were berated by the tongues of swart Xantippes or were pom- 
meled by more deadly weapons. Certainly marital discord was com- 
mon.** Some members of the class were immoderately bibulous and 
were occasionally inclined to forget their subordinate social rank. There 
were chronic inebriates like Joe Sumner—'‘a blood relation of the shriek- 
ing Senator’—, Moses Taburn, frequently lodged in the “municipal 
bulrushes,” and Thomas Cole, a “lineal descendant of the celebrated 
King Cole,” and like his illustrious forebear, “too much of a jolly old 
soul.” More than once their excessive libations caused them to be 
picked up by the police “in a state of inebriated felicity, making more 
unwholesome noises than the regulations for preserving municipal quiet 
could tolerate.”** Interracial bouts sometimes occurred.** But most of 
the fines levied on free Negroes were for minor offenses such as “‘pere- 
grtinating after hours” without their passes, entertaining slaves in their 
homes, or public disorder.** The boisterous activities of a relatively few 
trouble makers, however, do not tell the whole story of free Negro 
life. They furnished a minor, if somewhat raucous, note that was pre- 
served on the printed page. The more peaceful, normal activities of 
tankerous individualism frequently brought him before the Nashville police court, was 


listed in the manuscript census of 1850 as a schoolteacher. In 1865 he taught freedmen. 
Pike, The Jubilee Singers, 64-65. 

91 Nashville Union and American, December 11, 1856; Nashville Republican Banner, 
December 5, 9, 30, 1856. 

92 James C. Napier to sister, May 12, 1934, in James C. Napier Papers, Negro Col- 
lection, Fisk University Library; Nashville Banner, June 10, 1938; Cansler, Three Gen- 
erations, passim. 

93 Nashville Republican Banner, February 6, 18, April 26, 1857; April 8, May 18, 1858. 

% Jbid., August 13, October 25, November 29, December 4, 1857; January 28, 30; 
February 3, May 18, June 15, 1858. 

95 [bid., March 29, 1857; October 8, 1858. 

%6 The police court docket of ibid. for 1857 and 1858 contains numerous instances of 
such petty violations. 
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the greater part of the free colored group are, for the most part, left to 
inference. 

Most portrayals of the free Negro present a dismal stereotype which 
has almost universally been accepted as an accurate depiction. The 
records for Tennessee, however, indicate that the free Negro’s lot was 
not as somber as the laws defining his status or the “propagandist” 
portrayals of antislavery and proslavery spokesmen might suggest. In 
generalizing, they dealt with the mass rather than the individual. But 
the individual free Negro was usually held in a different regard. 
Through self-effacing habits he knew how to “get by.” Most Tennes- 
see free Negroes, it seems, probably had their “white folks’ to “look 
out” for them in times of personal crisis. Long after the Civil War 
a Nashville free Negro commented: 


As Booker T. Washington once said, every white man in the South in the 
olden times had his particular Negro, and every Negro had his particular white 
man. I remember Mayor Polk Brown, who was a great friend to my father in 
the ante-bellum days. Although we were free Negroes, it was hard to get per- 
mission for my mother to take me and my older brother to Ohio to school 
[Wilberforce College}. Mayor Polk Brown interceded for us.*" 


The capacities of the individual Negro to ingratiate himself with the 
individual white man made the laws fixing the free Negro’s status 
largely a legal fiction. 


97 James C. Napier, clipping from Nashville Banner, September 24, 1933, in Napier 
Papers. 























The William J. Minor Plantations: A Study 
In Ante-Bellum Absentee Ownership 


By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


In 1860 the sugar region of Louisiana stretched from the Red River 
southward encompassing mainly that area lying between Bayou Ver- 
milion and the Mississippi River and extending almost to the Gulf. Its 
rich soil made it a chosen spot for the agriculturist, and its lazy bayous 
and inland lakes with the lush vegetation and varied wild life of its 
semitropical climate marked it as a land of enchantment. 

In the decade of the 1850's the region was at the height of its ante- 
bellum development. Along the Mississippi and Bayou Lafourche were 
to be found the large plantations and their impressive homes. West of 
the river in the Teche region was the newer sugar area. More recently 
settled and developed, it was still a land of numerous small cane far- 
mers. But here too by the 1850's the large plantation had made its 
appearance. 

Many of the early sugar planters of Louisiana were of Creole French 
and Spanish descent, but in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
the tide of Anglo-American migration swept irresistibly over the state. 
This was the frontier of the South—it was an El Dorado—it was oppor- 
tunity. Rich and poor, slaveholder and nonslaveholder, large planter 
and small farmer—from other parts of the South, from the Northeast, 
and from the upper Mississippi Valley they poured into this rapidly 
developing region. But not all gave up their homes elsewhere to go 
pioneering in this reputedly “sickly” lowland of the South. Some, al- 
ready possessors of wealth, name, and influence in older communities, 
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reluctant to leave all this, acquired and operated sugar plantations as 
absentee holdings from which they hoped to derive profits. Such an 
absentee holder was William J. Minor of Natchez, Mississippi. By 
1860, Minor was in possession of three sugar plantations in Louisiana— 
Waterloo, a 1,900 acre holding on the Mississippi in Ascension Parish, 
and Southdown and Hollywood, of 6,000 and 1,400 acres, respectively, 
in Terrebonne Parish.’ 

Minor’s background illustrates that of the better type of southern 
planter. Son of Stephen Minor, early governor of the Natchez district 
while it was still under Spanish control, his early life was spent at 
“Concord,” the residence of the early Spanish governors near Natchez 
and afterwards the Minor family home. In the 1820's he was sent to 
Philadelphia, where he studied Latin, French, and English with a com- 
panion tutor and attended lectures in chemistry and philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He had already acquired a love for books 
and had read in the many volumes on geography, travel, and poetry 
in his father’s library. 

He returned to Concord in the early 1830's with his wife, Rebecca 
Gustine of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Until the Civil War, he and his wife 
lived at Concord rearing their children John, Stephen, William, James, 
Duncan, Henry, Frank, and Katherine, and enjoying the pleasures of 
southern life. Although members of the family made frequent trips to 
the North and yearly visits to New Orleans, they were deeply attached 
to “home” and their “way of life.” Pleasant intercourse with their 
many friends in the Natchez region and when in Louisiana with those 
at the Duncan F. Kenner and Henry Doyal plantations in Ascension, 
and at the McCollum, Cage, and Gibson plantations in Terrebonne pro- 
vided the human associations so dear to the Southerner. 

1 This paper is based entirely upon materials in the William J. Minor Collection in 
the Department of Archives of Louisiana State University. The collection consists of per- 
sonal correspondence and plantation records. Most of the information in this study was 
derived from the thirty-eight volumes of the plantation diaries and ledgers covering the 
years from 1847 to 1870. For a full description of this collection, see William R. Hogan 
(ed), Guide to Manuscript Collections, Department of Archives, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity (Baton Rouge, 1940). Statistical information on the size of the plantations, amount 


of livestock, and valuation was taken from the manuscript returns of the agricultural cen- 
sus of 1860, which are in the Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina. 
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In politics, Minor, like most other large slaveholders of the lower 
South, was a Whig. His position on important political issues was con- 
ditioned by his interests as a slaveholder and sugar planter. Above all, 
he was interested in the preservation of slavery, his principal capital 
investment and labor system, and in a protective tariff on sugar which 
would assure profitable prices for domestic producers. Minor was firm- 
ly opposed to secession, not only because he was deeply attached to the 
Union, but also because he was convinced that such an act would be 
disastrous to the sugar industry of the South. As early as 1856 he 
termed “perfect madness” the view of some of his fellow planters that 
secession would result in benefits to the South. When events moved 
rapidly toward a dissolution of the Union in 1860 he opposed it ‘‘to the 
utmost of [his] . . . ability’ for he was ‘most apprehensive it would 
lead to war and war to emancipation.” 

From his family residence near Natchez, Minor directed the manage- 
ment of his Louisiana holdings. Like those of other absentee owners, 
Minor’s diary is a record of problems and activities peculiar to those 
planters trying to conduct large-scale agricultural enterprise through 
overseer supervision and the entrusting of resident management to 
young sons. Ultimate control of management policies was at all times 
retained by Minor, himself. 

From about 1855 until late in 1861 when he joined the Confederate 
Army, Minor’s son, Stephen, lived at Waterloo and managed the plan- 
tation. In 1862 another son, Henry, or “Hally’” as he was more famil- 
iatrly known, replaced his brother there. William, another brother, 
lived at Southdown and managed it and Hollywood. Minor visited all 
three of his Louisiana places frequently and when away kept in con: 
stant touch with them by mail. Although an absentee owner, he was in 
no sense a negligent one, for at all times he had detailed knowledge of 
plantation affairs. How able the sons were as managers, it seems im- 
possible to ascertain. Only on one occasion did Minor comment in his 
diary on their work. On March 23, 1859, he arrived at Waterloo and 
at seven-thirty that evening wrote in his diary that Stephen “left this 
morning at 9:30 A. M. to go 4 miles above this & has not yet returned 
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. .. He seems never to think of the Plantation, but is willing to leave it 
on any pretext whatever & generally stays away from 6 to 26 hours.” 

It is not surprising that his unmarried sons, Stephen and William, 
sought society in hunting and fishing trips and in visits to other planta- 
tions, for life on a plantation could be exceedingly lonely and unattrac- 
tive for an unmarried man. This, Minor was to realize himself after 
spending some months at Southdown in 1862 and 1863. On February 
5, 1863, he wrote: “I am more satisfied we have done wrong to allow 
our sons to be alone on plantations—They must at time be very un- 
happy—besides the danger of getting into bad habits . . . It will not 
do—They must marry or give up staying alone on plantations. The 
want of society is terrible.” 

Apparently the duties of the sons did not in their view necessitate 
their constant presence on the plantation since supervision of routine 
activities rested with the overseers. Unfortunately, the overseers upon 
whom Minor was dependent proved in many instances unsatisfactory. 
In the years 1847-1860 there were seven different overseers employed at 
Waterloo, but only three at Southdown from 1849 to 1860. Alexander 
Nisbet who was hired August 17, 1847, to oversee at Waterloo re- 
mained until his death from heart attack, July 25, 1852. On December 
13, 1852, James K. Metcalfe took charge there, but at the end of his 
year, December 15, 1853, Minor “declined to reengage him for another 
year—at which he was much enraged & left vowing vengence.”” Met- 
calfe was followed by Arthur St. Ament who was paid $1,200 a year. 
Why he left in 1855 we do not know, but at any rate on August 2, 
1855, David Gray was put in charge at $800. The following year his 
salary was raised to $1,000. His term of service ended May 3, 1858, 
when he was discharged “for being off the place at night.” His suc- 
cessor, W. F. Harson, quit April 11, 1860, because his wages of $800 a 
year were not sufficient for him. William F. Gray who became overseer 
at Southdown, March 5, 1849, at $1,000 a year remained until Febru- 
ary 4, 1856. No reason is given for his departure. His successor, one 
Deputy, lasted only until May 16, 1856, when he was discharged “for 
insolence.” 
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In every case, Minor hired his overseers at a monthly or yearly rate, 
the contract to be terminated by either party whenever dissatisfied. 
Since southern planters frequently knew little of their overseers before 
they were hired, the right to discharge at will was probably thought 
necessary. Yet, such insecurity of tenure would not be attractive to able 
managers. In the management of large numbers of Negroes, there were 
many instances when an overseer’s actions might so infuriate the planter 
as to result in the loss of a job. This insecurity of tenure undoubtedly 
contributed to the perpetuation of an incapable group of overseers and 
frequently resulted in undesirable relations between planter and over- 
seer. 

That Minor was exacting in his demands upon his overseers and 
gave them specific instructions as to their duties and responsibilities, is 
indicated by the following extract from the “Rules and Regulations” 
for the overseers at Waterloo, Southdown, and Hollywood: 


He will give the whole of his time and talents to the interests of his employer. 

He must treat all the negroes with kindness and humanity both in sickness 
and in health—When sick he must see that they have every necessary attention 
& convenience & that the Doctors directions are strictly attended to in every 
particular. 

He must see that the hands are at work as soon as they can [see] to work and 
that one and all do a good days work according to their strength . . . He must 
not strike the negroes with anything but his whip, except in self defence—He 
must not cut the skin when punishing, nor punish in a passion—He must not use 


abusive language to nor threaten the negroes, as it makes them unhappy and 
sometimes induces them to run away. 


Although Minor was an experienced cotton planter, when he ac- 
quired his first sugar plantation in the 1830's he knew little of the 
culture of sugar cane. Experienced as he was in general agricultural 
practices, however, he applied himself systematically to the problems 
of his new culture. He read the agricultural journals of the day, espe- 
cially articles on sugar cultivation and manufacture in De Bow’s Re- 
view, and compared his own experiences with those of Henry Doyal 
and Duncan F. Kenner, both widely experienced planters. 

On the selection of cane for seed, the putting up of seed cane, the 
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width of rows, fertilization, crop rotation, windrowing as protection 
from freezing,*? and drainage of his lands, he made repeated experi- 
ments. The plantations were divided into fields which in turn were 
divided into plots. The plots were numbered and accurate records 
were kept of plantings and yields in the respective plots in order to 
discover satisfactory rotation schemes for each field. A normal rotation 
system for a field was: first year, plant cane; second year, first year 
stubble; third year, second year stubble; fourth year, corn and peas. 
Sometimes the pea vines were plowed in, at other times they were not. 

In 1848, bagasse* was tried as fertilizer for corn on several fields but 
no mention was made of the result. Commencing in 1855 both guano 
and domestic manure were from time to time used for fertilization but 
there is no evidence that any systematic plan of fertilizing was followed. 
Minor’s experiments led him to the following conclusions: that healthy, 
vigorous, and straight canes should be selected for seed; that, in plant- 
ing, two stalks well lapped were necessary to secure a good stand; that 
six feet was the best width for cane rows; that windrowing was a 
valuable protection from freezing provided it was done before the cane 
was frozen and the eyes killed; and that the windrowing should be 
begun by the middle of November. On all of the above points, Minor’s 
conclusions are in virtual agreement with accepted practice today. 

All three of the Minor plantations were well stocked. On October 7, 
1849, the livestock at Waterloo included: 77 hogs and pigs, 257 sheep, 
78 work horses and mules, 7 saddle horses, 25 non-working out horses, 
74 work oxen, 17 milking cows, 17 calves, 20 dry cows, 4 yearlings, and 
2 bulls. 

The most important work animal on the ante-bellum sugar planta- 
tion was the mule, and the arduous work which this animal had to per- 
form during cultivation and harvesting made frequent purchases neces- 
sary to maintain a sufficient working force. In the years 1849-1861, 
Minor bought seventy mules and three work horses. Generally the 

2 Windrowing is the practice of cutting the cane and laying it in the rows layer upon 
layer so that the stalk is protected by the leaves of each succeeding stalk. 


3 Bagasse is the remainder of the crushed stalk after the juice has been extracted at 
the mill. 
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mules were bought from dealers who visited the plantations, but in 
February, 1861, twenty were purchased in New Orleans. The price 
paid ranged from $180 to $200 each, payment within twelve months. 

The plantation of the ante-bellum South, like other economic insti- 
tutions, must in final analysis be judged by how well it provided for its 
workers. On such matters as the level of living, .health conditions, 
efficiency, and general care of the labor force, conclusions are essential 
to any evaluation of the plantation as a socio-economic institution. 
Upon each of the above, Minor’s diary furnishes some information, 
fragmentary though it may be in some instances. 

As on other sugar plantations, the slaves were organized for work 
into gangs, each under the supervision of a first and second driver. It 
would be interesting to know more about the drivers—their ages, type 
of Negro, methods used to get work from the slaves, and the attitude 
of the other Negroes toward them—for it must be apparent that the 
driver occupied a position of considerable importance in the produc- 


tion of the crops. On the Minor plantation, the duties of the first driver 
were as follows: 


He must obey all the orders of the Overseer. He must see that all the hands 
under him in the field, do their duty, and punish them in a proper manner 
unless they do. He must not allow any loud talking or quarreling in the field 
or in the Quarter, or on the place. . . . 

He must take care that the people do not leave the Quarters without permis- 
sion, that they are all in or at their houses, at the proper time after the wringing 
of the bell... . 

He must not allow the negroes to use or keep or drink spirituous liquors of 
any kind, and above all must not do it himself. 

He must never in punishment cut the skin or bruise in any way, the person 
punished . . . He must never strike with anything but the lash of his whip. 

He must treat all the negroes alike, showing neither love nor hatred to any 
one, but be just in all things to all. 

He must so conduct himself as that there shall be no complaints of his being 
too intimate with the wives and daughters of the other men. He must by no 
means attempt to [be} come the Ondidonk over the people, for if he does 
burnt brandy should not save him from the most severe punishment. 


It has long been assumed by critics that slave labor was notoriously 
inefficient. This assumption has been made in most cases without sup- 
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porting evidence. Perhaps the best test of labor efficiency on a sugar 
plantation would be the number of acres of land cultivated per working 
hand and the amount of cane cut by each hand. On Waterloo planta- 
tion in 1861 a total of 1,102 acres were cultivated in all crops by 224 
Negroes of all ages. Of these, 101 were under fifteen years of age, 
leaving 123 adult field hands of both sexes. In that year each full hand 
cultivated almost nine acres. Minor estimated that a good hand in 
good cane would windrow for the mill three fourths of an acre a day 
and that the gang would average half an acre. These figures compare 
most favorably with work done by the Negro under freedom. In so 
far as it is possible to reach a conclusion from partial evidence, slave 
labor on the Minor plantations was probably as efficient as present day 
Negro labor at the same kind of work. 

The basic essentials in the level of living of any group are food, 
clothing, and shelter. Reasonable adequacy in all these are require- 
ments for any laboring force. Rations for each full hand on the Minor 
plantations consisted of three and a half pounds of pork or bacon a 
week, as much bread and molasses as they could eat, and “also vege- 
tables of the season—as many as they can eat.” They were also allowed 
to cultivate patches of their own in vegetables, and keep chickens and 
other fowls. The acreage cultivated in patches by Negroes at Waterloo 
varied from an average of a third of an acre per family in 1848 to one 
acre in 1861. During cultivating season from March to October, slaves 
did not work the plantation crops on Sundays and were free to work 
in their own patches then. From time to time they were allowed Satur- 
day afternoons to work in their vegetables. 

Food for the Negroes was prepared at special kitchens. The cooks 
were to scrub these and clean up around them twice a week, and the 
“cooking utensils & the buckets of the people must be kept perfectly 
clean at all times.” Food was to be well cooked “with the greatest 
cleanliness” and “Some vegetable of the season must be cooked every 
day in sufficient quantities for all hands.” 

The Negroes kept chickens and sold both chickens and eggs. Appar- 
ently Minor used this means of enabling them to earn their own spend- 
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ing money and at the same time of furnishing the plantation with chick- 
ens and eggs. Such articles as tobacco and sweets were kept in the 
plantation storeroom and sold to the slaves. 

Negro clothing consisted of shirts, pants, coats, and shoes for the 
men, and frocks, underclothing (drawers and chemises), coats, and 
shoes for the women. Materials were bought and the clothes made on 
the plantations. Shoes were either brogans or boots, the latter used 
by the field laborers while ditching and working in the swamps. Ap- 
parently, field workers received one pair of shoes a year; it is likely 
that many went barefooted throughout the summer. The diary gives 
no description of the slave quarters. It is reasonable to suppose that 
they were little or no different from those on other plantations—white- 
washed cabins of wood of one or two rooms per family, arranged in 
rows. 

South Louisiana, with its hot, humid climate, mosquitoes, swamps, 
and lack of sanitation facilities, was not a very healthy area. Some 
sickness was almost always present among the Negroes of a plantation 
and epidemics were not unusual. Such random entries in the planta- 
tion diary as the following give an insight into the problem of health: 
June 9, 1851, “Lost 40 men & women & children by cholera (except 
3)"; September 10, 1851, “a great deal of sickness on the place 
[ Waterloo} for the last six weeks have averaged 25 in the Hospital— 
Intermittant & Dingue fever influenza & grippe”; on September 30, 
1855, eighty-six were on the sick list at Waterloo, principally with 
fever. In August, 1857, Dr. Jennings thought Coleman, a Negro at 
Waterloo, had inflammation of the bladder. Minor thought he was 
“humbuging.” On September 17, 1857, seventy were in the hospital 
at Southdown, the greater number with mumps, boils, and fever and 
“all the nurses broke down.” In 1858, things ‘were no different. Ran- 
dom entries read: “23 sick—17 mumps’; ‘‘a good deal of fever among 
the Negroes”; “some 10 or 12 in the Hospital no one much sick”; 
“Health of the place not so good 32 in the Hospital”; “influenza . . . 
epidemic on the place.” 
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A plantation hosp’:al for the sick was advisable for several reasons. 
Had each family cared for its own sick, it would have been more diffi- 
cult to control disease, and epidemics would have been more likely. 
Then, too, with the women working there would be no one to care for 
the sick in their cabins. Thus the community hospital was the logical 
solution. As soon as the sick were able, they were made to sew or 
knit. The hospital and the grounds around it were cleaned up twice 
a week by Minor’s orders. 

Diet, shelter, disease—all of these should be reflected in the death 
rate. On January 22, 1850, there were 203 Negroes at Southdown, 
85 men and boys, 64 women and girls, and 54 children under twelve. 
In the thirteen years from 1850 through 1862, 148 children were born 
and 74 persons died. From 1834 to 1858, 236 births and 131 deaths 
were recorded at Waterloo—37 of the deaths were from cholera in the 
epidemic of 1851. As is clear from the above, there was a sizeable 
margin of births over deaths on both places, making for a reasonable 
rate of population growth. On the whole, the slave families were not 
unusually large. For example, of the 219 Negroes at Southdown on 
January 1, 1852, 206 were in 53 families (making an average of 3.7 
per family) and 13 were unattached. At Waterloo, on July 16, 1852, 
260 out of the total of 271 were in 55 families, ranging from 2 to 11 
in a family, the average number being 4.7. 

It is interesting to note the causes given for the deaths of the South- 
down slaves for several years. In 1852, there were five deaths, one of 
old age, one of inflammation of the brain, one of worms and inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, one of fever, and one killed in the engine. In 1853, 
two died of typhus fever, two of scarlet fever, one from a fall, and one 
of dysentery. In 1855, when eleven died, dysentery, pneumonia, in- 
flammation of the bowels, consumption, fever, and old age were given 
as causes. It can be seen that both diseases of the region and diseases 
of class were those that took the lives of the laborers at Southdown. 

Minor made meticulous rules for the supervision of the slaves. In 
the absence of other motivation, disciplined behavior and punishment 
for misdeeds were necessary to effective production and community life. 
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The overseer was instructed to examine the quarters at night to see 
that the Negroes were there. Slaves were not to leave the plantation, 
nor to come on the place without a pass. Men were not to beat their 
wives. Marriages could take place only after a month's notice of in- 
tention had been given; the same was true of divorces. The following 
selection from Minor’s instructions to his overseers in December, 1861, 


gives a fairly complete picture of the control under which the Negro 
lived: 


When the weather is fine push the work. When the weather is bad, cold 
and wet, keep the hands out of it as much as possible & let them get in earlier 
at night— ... 


People must be well taken care of when sick & must be punished always if 
they lay up when not sick . . . 
Discipline—Strict discipline must be maintained at all times—No fighting or 


quareling must be allowed—Nor must bad language be used by any one at any 
time... 


Holy-Days—Give from Christmas eve to the Monday morning following— 
They can dance in the Shop—Put the Ball & lights in charge of Bailey & three 
others. . .. Give a barrel of flour 4th of a barrel of sugar to make cakes— 
& a hog for the supper. Strict decorum must be preserved at the Ball—No one 
must ware a hat in the room. 


How did the Negro perform under the thoroughgoing social control 
of the plantation? On such significant matters as relationships among 
each other, the diary offers no information. But on the slave’s behavior 
in matters pertaining to the plantation, information is available. In 
the years from 1845 to 1861, the only misdeed that seemed to recur 
often enough to be called habitual among the plantation Negroes at 
Waterloo, Southdown, and Hollywood was stealing. Such entries as 
the following picture the plantation slave as possessed of “taking” pro- 
clivities: Waterloo, August 24, 1851, “Garden was robed a few days 
ago worked all hands [Sunday] as a punishment”; Sunday, September 
12, 1852, “All hands at work . . . to pay for a pig & turkey stolen”; 
Sunday, March 12, 1854, “Worked all hands for killing a pig on Friday 
night’; September 27, 1855, “the negros have stolen nearly all pome- 
granites & killed some sheep”; Sunday, August 1, 1858, ““Southdown— 
hands at work for stealing sugar.” Although whiskey was forbidden 
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the Negroes on the Minor plantations, it was difficult to keep them 
from buying it should the chance arise when they had a little money. 
On January 31, 1857, William J. Minor ““Went over the river to see Mr. 
Dominique about his man Julianne who had been selling whiskey’ to 
the Negroes at Waterloo. 

The Minor plantations, like most ante-bellum plantations, were 
occasionally bothered by runaways. Usually the runaways returned 
voluntarily within a few days, or they would be apprehended and put 
in jail, from which the overseer by paying the costs could take them 
back to the plantation. The causes of running away were mainly the 
following: (1) frequently a Negro who had committed a misdeed 
would run away from fear of being punished; (2) recently purchased 
Negroes occasionally ran away without any particular reason other 
than lack of adjustment to their new home or homesickness for their 
old one; (3) occasionally a slave, tired of his regular life, would “take 
off” for a few days. The number of runaways from the three planta- 
tions was exceptionally small; only eleven were mentioned in the diary 
for Waterloo and Southdown from 1855 to 1861. When slaves mis- 
behaved, punishment took the form of extra or more distasteful work, 
flogging, or confinement in the stocks. 

The regular force of the overseer and the Negro slaves was increased 
during the grinding season by the addition of seasonal hired labor. A 
sugar maker and engineer were usually engaged in the summer for the 
grinding season in the fall. The former was paid according to the size 
of the crop. For example, Jean Dahan of St. James was hired July 4, 
1849, to make the sugar at Southdown at $1 per hogshead, up to a 
maximum of $400. The engineer was occasionally hired by the season, 
but more generally at a monthly figure of $150 for three months in 
the fall. Minor’s sugar apparatus consisted of steam mills, open kettles, 
and steam strike pans. Although not the most improved sugar machin- 
ery of the period, it was superior to the simple open kettle apparatus 
and necessitated the services of an engineer. 

The scores of buildings required on a large sugar plantation made 
carpentering second in importance only to the actual production of a 
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crop. Much of this labor could be and was performed by the slaves, 
but the hiring of skilled white carpenters from time to time was quite 
general. From 1846 to 1862 there was a skilled white carpenter at work 
on one of the three Minor plantations a good part of every year. Alex- 
ander Nisbet worked as a carpenter at Waterloo at $50 per month 
from January 10 to September 24, 1846, and from February 1 to August 
17, 1847, when he became overseer there. Charles Minty began work- 
ing at Southdown in 1851 for $50 a month and continued to work there 
and at Hollywood through 1866. Until 1863 he worked as a carpenter, 
but was overseer from 1863 to 1866. Beginning in 1854, he received 
an additional $100 for extra services during grinding, making his an- 
nual earnings approximately $700. On occasions when there were 
several cabins, stables, and outbuildings to be constructed, as at Holly- 
wood in 1858 and 1859, additional carpenters and masons and their 
Negro helpers were hired to do the work. At times Minor hired a con- 
tractor to ditch new land being brought under the plow. He paid for 
this by the acre according to the size of the ditch. : 

Once the sugar and molasses had been made it was put in wooden 
hogsheads and barrels for shipment to market. The hogshead, each of 
which contained about 1,000 to 1,100 pounds of sugar, and the barrels, 
each holding from 40 to 50 gallons of molasses, were made of cypress 
or hickory, usually by Negro coopers on the plantations. More infre- 
quently they were bought from neighborhood or New Orleans coopers, 
at prices ranging from $1.25 to $1.50 each for the barrels. Even when 
the cooperage was done on the plantation the hogshead poles and 
barrel staves were usually bought from outside cooperage firms at 
prices ranging from $50 to $100 per thousand for poles and from $15 
to $22.50 for staves. 

Once the sugar and molasses were ready for market—the marketing 
season extending from early November to early summer—the planter 
began his shipments. At Waterloo, it was relatively easy to haul the 
sugar and molasses to the steamboat landing where one of the river 
boats would pick them up. With the Southdown and Hollywood crops 
in Terrebonne, the problem of shipping was more difficult, for the 
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shipment had to pass from Bayou Black through several bayous and 
inland waterways before reaching the Gulf. 

Minor sold most of his crop and bought his supplies through his 
New Orleans factor, W. P. Leverich and Company. Not infrequently, 
he shipped to C. P. Leverich in New York and occasionally up the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio to Cincinnati. In only two instances did he record 
the selling of his crop on the plantation. On April 22, 1856, he sold 
about two hundred hogsheads in the sugarhouse at Waterloo to Cap- 
tain Dugan at six and a half cents a pound. Again on March 10, 1858, 
he sold the Southdown and Hollywood crops to Captain Dugan at six 
cents a pound. 

Sugar planting was an expensive enterprise in ante-bellum days, for 
the planter was both grower of cane and manufacturer of sugar. A 
well equipped sugar plantation, in addition to land, possessed Negroes, 
livestock, farm implements, and a sugarhouse. For example, the farm 
utensils at Southdown in February, 1856, included: 29 carts and wagons, 
54 plows, 15 chains, 12 sets of wagon gears, 52 sets of plow gears, 18 
saddles, 8 harrows, 46 axes, 40 wedges, 32 saws, 89 cane knives, 82 
hoes, 32 spades and shovels, 12 whet stones, 4 scythes, and several rakes 
and pitchforks. In 1860, Waterloo, Southdown, and Hollywood plan- 
tations with their 9,300 acres and approximately four hundred slaves of 
all ages had a total valuation of almost one million dollars. 

Since sugar cane was the only cash crop on the three plantations, the 
financial success of the plantations depended upon the returns from 
sugar and molasses and the costs of staple provisions, principally pork, 
corn, and cotton goods. In the fifteen years from 1844 to 1861 (no 
figures are available for 1846, 1847, and 1848), Waterloo produced 
6,125 hogsheads of sugar of one thousand pounds each, making an 
average annual crop of 408 hogsheads. In the fourteen years from 
1845 to 1861 Southdown made 8,682 hogsheads or an annual average 
of 620 hogsheads, and from 1855 to 1861 Hollywood averaged 190 
hogsheads. Figures are not available on financial returns and operat- 
ing costs for each year, but fortunately Minor’s ledgers do contain ac- 
curate figures for a sufficient number of years to make possible a 
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general conclusion as to the profitability of the enterprise. In the years 
1837-1850 and 1852 the total returns from the sale of the Waterloo 
crops were $205,755.88 and total operating expenses were $143,112.07. 
This gives an excess of returns over expenditures of $62,643.81, or an 
average of $4,176.25 per year. On a capital investment of $211,500 
(Minor's estimate in 1837), this indicates a net return of not quite two 
per cent. 

In the nine years from 1846 through 1854, the gross returns from 
the Southdown crops were $265,111.68 and total operating expenses 
were $164,229.88, making an average annual excess of receipts over 
expenditures of $11,209.09. On the basis of a cash valuation in 1850 
of approximately $203,000 ($88,000 in land, $10,000 in implements 
and machinery, $5,000 in livestock, and $100,000 in Negroes), this 
indicates an annual net return of 5.5 per cent. If net profits alone be 
considered, Minor’s sugar planting venture was certainly no notable 
success, for the profits were hardly comparable to the return in other 
branches of economic activity. This is not so surprising, for agricul- 
tural economists have long claimed that only in rare instances is agri- 
culture a profitable economic pursuit if subjected to the same account- 
ing measures as are applied to commerce and industry. In the matter 
of finances, the southern planter had two principal considerations. In 
the first place, he desired his annual income to exceed his expenditures 
so as to make possible a high standard of living. Secondly, he wanted 
the valuation of his property to increase, for upon this he depended for 
credit in hard times and when he desired to add to his possessions. In 
each of the years considered, Minor’s receipts exceeded his operating 
expenses, thereby enabling him and his family to maintain a high level 
of living without incurring debt. On the matter of the valuation of the 
plantations, the figures are impressive. Whereas Waterloo was worth 
$211,500 in 1837, it was worth approximately $370,000 in 1850 and 
almost $500,000 in 1860. Southdown increased in value from $203,000 
in 1850 to about $450,000 in 1860. Minor may not have been making 
money “hand over fist” according to Yankee notions, but he was un- 
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doubtedly getting richer and richer in land and Negroes. After all 
that was what counted in the plantation South. 

If the war had not come, what then? The Minor plantations and 
others like them might have gone on substantially as they were for 
another generation or so, but in time drastic changes could not have 
been avoided. With increasing competition and falling sugar prices, 
scientific advances in methods of production, and a revolution in trans- 
portation, much of the old had to go. But the transition would have 
been easier. Capital might have been available when it was so badly 
needed and labor would probably have been more plentiful and more 
efficient had it not experienced so great a change in so short a time. 
The land and the people could have faced a future that was bound to 
be hard for the Louisiana sugar industry with at least the assurance 
that their assets were many and their chances of survival good. 














Francis Lieber, Charles Sumner, and Slavery 


By FRANK FREIDEL 


“Sir, I am not an abolitionist,” Francis Lieber, professor-elect at South 
Carolina College, emphatically proclaimed through the press of the Pal- 
metto State in the summer of 1835. Lieber might well endeavor to 
quiet suspicions, for the faction which had recently purged his prede- 
cessor had already begun an attack upon him. The new professor was 
an easy target—a handsome and distinguished outlander with a doctor's 
degree, but also with a thick German accent and too great a familiarity 
with the reformers and theorists of Boston and Philadelphia.’ 

Suspicious conservatives culled Lieber’s many writings for ammuni- 
tion against him, and without even awaiting his arrival opened their 
attack. Through the press, Lieber disarmingly replied. He expostu- 
lated his religious conformity and his faith in free trade and state rights. 
Above all, by his own definition he was not an abolitionist; not one 
who sought to bring about immediate and unconditional emancipation 
of slavery within the bounds of another state. Fortunately for him, a 
group of eminent trustees of the college, including Robert Y. Hayne 


1 Francis Lieber to the editor of the Columbia (S. C.) Telescope, July 16, 1835, to- 
gether with an editorial, in the Columbia Telescope, August 1, 1835, clipping in Lieber 
Papers (Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California). Unless otherwise stated, 
all Lieber papers cited are in the Huntington Library. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
his appreciation and indebtedness to the officials of the Huntington Library for granting 
him access to the materials upon which this paper is largely based, and for many other 
kindnesses. For the religious and political controversies enveloping South Carolina College 
down to this time, see Dumas Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839 
(New Haven, 1926), 251-401; Maximilian La Borde, History of the South Carolina Col- 
lege, from its Incorporation December 19, 1801, to November 25, 1857 (Columbia, S. C., 
1859), 127-80; Colyer Meriwether, History of Higher Education in South Carolina, in 
United States Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 3, 1888 (Washington, 
1889), 147-59. 
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and William Harper, whose orthodoxy on state rights and slavery was 
unquestioned, came strongly to his rescue and ended the onslaught.’ 

Yet his foes had more than a grain of truth in their charges. Lieber 
had been reluctant to move from Philadelphia to Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. He wholeheartedly detested slavery, and felt himself an exile in 
what he called ‘‘Nigritia,” where he was bored by the incessant talk of 
crops and politics and depressed by the onerous task of maintaining dis- 
cipline among high-spirited young Carolinians. Incessantly during the 
two decades he spent in South Carolina he complained of a wasted life, 
yet there he produced the works upon which his reputation as a political 
theorist rested, the Manual of Political Ethics, Essays on Property and 
Labour, and On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. 

In these writings, Lieber developed a Whiggish interpretation of the 
American government and economic order. The wealthy person created 
values which had not heretofore existed. Hence he was a benefactor to 
the community and should receive protection from bad laws, wars, riots, 
or labor unions. So Lieber argued in his Essays on Property and 
Labour. In the more ambitious Civil Liberty, Lieber stressed the duty 
of the modern state to guard property rights, to protect the minority 
from the majority, and to avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of too great 
particularism or over-centralization. Civil liberty Lieber defined as 
“protection or checks against undue interference, whether this be from 
individuals, from masses, or from government.””* 

Lieber’s conservative generalizations savored well to Beverley Tucker 
and Joseph Story alike. They drew from arch-reactionary Chancellor 

2 Robert Y. Hayne, Henry W. De Saussure, David Johnson, William Harper, and 
Patrick Noble, Appeal in Behalf of the South-Carolina College (Charleston, 1835); John 


G. Brown et al., The True Motives Exposed for the Attacks upon the South Carolina 
College {Charleston, 1835]. 

® Shortly after his arrival Lieber declared, “Everything is arid here; arid soil, arid life, 
arid society, not a breath of scientific air, nor a spark of intellectual electricity.” Lieber 
to Charles Sumner, October 27, 1835, in Lieber Papers. Cf. Lieber Journal, October 3, 10, 
27, 1835, in Thomas S. Perry (ed.), The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber (Boston, 
1882), 108-109. This was the prelude of twenty years of similar complaints. 

* Francis Lieber, Essays om Property and Labour as Connected with Natural Law and 
the Constitution of Society (New York, 1841); Francis Lieber, On Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1853), I, 53. 
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James Kent the exclamation, “I love your books; I love you, you are so 
sound, so conservative, you are so very safe.’”* 

At the same time that Lieber was extolling the American political 
and economic status quo, he was observing keenly the inner workings of 
the slavery system and studying the rapidly growing slave controversy. 
With difficulty he tried to maintain his objective position as one who 
abhorred the social organism, but who defended wholeheartedly the 
protecting political system. For many years he succeeded in remaining 
aloof from the conflict, but ultimately he drifted between the cross-fire 
of the radical abolitionists and the pro-slavery firebrands. 

By training Lieber was well suited for the role of a dispassionate 
observer of slavery; by temperament he was not. While still a youth in 
Prussia he had become a leader in the ardently nationalistic Turner 
movement. Later he ran off to Greece with Byronic comrades to fight 
the Turks, suffered several imprisonments for his radicalism, and finally 
sailed off to America in 1827. Boston lionized him as the holder of a 
Ph.D. degree from Jena, and the beloved protege of Georg Barthold 
Niebuhr, the great historian of Roman institutions.* 

Lieber’s strong faith in institutionalism and legalism had prevented 
him from becoming, like his fellow-revolutionary Charles Follen, a 
Boston abolitionist. Rather he imbibed deeply the Whig teachings 
of his friend Justice Story of the Supreme Court, and the Federalist 
doctrines of Chancellor Kent of New York. The young German did 
not need to disavow many of his convictions in order to become their 
disciple. Their thought, conservative in America, differed but little 
from German middle-class liberalism. From them Lieber received 2 
substantial counterbalance for the strong personal revulsion against 
slavery that swept him when he saw the notorious auction blocks of the 
District of Columbia. That counterbalance was an overweening respect 

5 Lieber to Matilda Lieber, September 6, 1841, in Lieber Papers. 

* Biographies of Lieber include Perry (ed.), Life and Letters of Francis Lieber; Lewis 
R. Harley, Francis Lieber: His Life and Political Economy (New York, 1899) ; Chester S. 
Phinney, Francis Lieber's Influence on American Thought and Some of His Unpublished 
Letters (Philadelphia, 1918); and Joseph Dorfman and Rexford G. Tugwell, “Francis 


Lieber: German Scholar in America,” in Columbia University Quarterly (New York, 
1898-1919, 1930-), XXX (1938), 161-90, 267-93. 
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for the American legal system protecting the institution—a respect 
thoroughly understandable in the light of Lieber’s Prussian training. 

This respect for the law probably more than any other factor kept 
Lieber from joining the professional abolitionists during lean years in 
Philadelphia. At this time he contributed to the pamphleteering of sev- 
eral reform movements, but not that of abolitionism. Capitalizing upon 
a current fad, he had written a book of observations upon the United 
States, The Stranger in America, in which he set forth clearly his disgust 
with slavery and his corresponding awe for the system which main- 
tained it. Lieber’s scientific study of Negroes confined at Sing Sing 
Penitentiary proved to him that they were little inferior to whites either 
physically or mentally. Thus many of them were capable of the re- 
sponsibility of political equality. Yet political equality for the Negro 
would be meaningless without the social equality which surely would 
not follow. Social equality implied race amalgamation, an idea repug- 
nant to Lieber's Anglo-Saxon mind. The southerners understood best 
their local problems, hence Lieber would not dispute the state rights 
stand that emancipation was not a question for Congress to settle, but 
one belonging entirely to state legislatures. The only solution might 
be a gradual amelioration of the plight of the Negro until he had 
achieved the status of serfdom or peasantry.’ 

During many years of residence in South Carolina and of close study 
of slavery, Lieber retained his early views almost unchanged. He hid 
them behind a discreet silence, a silence which he filled in with an 
emphatic volubility on the desirability of free trade. So successful was 
his stand that he maintained cordial relationships with some of the 
leading proponents of slavery—John C. Calhoun, Beverley Tucker, 
George Frederick Holmes, and David J. McCord. He even wrote a free- 

* Francis Lieber, The Stranger in America: Comprising Sketches of the Manners, So- 
ciety, and National Peculiarities of the United States, 2 vols. in one (London, 1835), 
II, 188-210. Lieber’s almost identical Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, Written after 
a Trip from Philadelphia to Niagara (Philadelphia, 1834) lacks the analytical table of con- 
tents. Francis Lieber, “Queries and answers respecting the colored convicts in the Sing- 


Sing Prison,” August 19, 1833, with answers by Robert Wiltse and Dr. Hoffman, and 
note by Lieber, in Lieber Papers. 
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trade article for that bulwark of the southern economic system, De 
Bow’s Review.* 

Behind this protective barrier of silence, Lieber assembled in a 
scholarly fashion, data on every conceivable aspect of “this nasty, dirty, 
selfish institution.” He clipped newspaper accounts of lawsuits in- 
volving Negroes, copied into commonplace books anecdotes and opin- 
ions of his friends and associates, and set forth his own observations on 
the social, economic, and political aspects of slavery.° 

The scholar carried on his study not only as an observer, but also 
as a master and owner. Shortly after his arrival in Columbia, he rented 
a fourteen-year-old slave boy, Tom, paying his master $4.50 a month. 
Sentimentally, Lieber contrasted the position of his own children with 
that of Tom, who brought with him only a single shirt and a blanket.” 

The following January, Lieber became the owner of two female 
slaves, Betsy and her daughter Elsa, whom he purchased from a North 
Carolina dealer. Faithful Betsy and feckless Elsa were the first of a 
succession of Lieber slaves, almost all of whom brought trouble or sor- 
row to their professorial owner. Some were lazy or dishonest, but 
Elsa’s troubles arose from her misfortune in being an ignorant Negro 
girl on a college campus. To Lieber’s disgust, he discovered in the 
spring of 1841 that Elsa was pregnant. In the summer she suffered a 
miscarriage and died. The stern professor was both touched and horti- 

®See especially John C. Calhoun to Lieber, November 11, 1846, and letters from 
Beverley Tucker, George F. Holmes, and David J. McCord, to id., in Lieber Papers. Lieber 
contributed an introductory letter to Mrs. Louisa S$. C. McCord’s translation of Frédéric 
Bastiat, Sophisms of the Protective Policy (New York, 1848), 5-14. Francis Lieber, “Free 


Trade and Other Things: A Philosophical Tutti Frutti,” in De Bow’s Review (New 
Orleans, 1846-1878), XV (1853), 53-55. 

® See scrapbook and notebooks on slavery, together with quantities of notes and news- 
paper clippings, in Lieber Papers. The following notes on hired-out slaves in Columbia, 
South Carolina, made about 1837-1840, are indicative of the contents: “Carpenters here, 
and bricklayers, receive from their master 25 cts. to find themselves, but when sick they 
go home.” “Two dresses i.e. shirt, jacket, pantal. shoes (about 4 pair) hats irregular. 
The master earns by them if mechanics 30 $ a month.” “Cooks from 7 to 10 $, generally 
8 a month.” “House maid $7—for which they are clothed and medicine by the master.” 
“About 14 lb of bacon a day, besides the meat from the table, and flour &c.” “The 
servants are very slow—dirty, of course.” ‘“Slovenly—forget everything.” “They know 
and think probably more than people believe they do.” 


10 Lieber Journal, October 28, 29, [1835], in Perry (ed.), Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber, 109-10. 
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fied. With pain he had followed the progress of her pregnancy; upon 
her death he felt afflicted. Though he winced at the pecuniary loss he 
had sustained, “fully one thousand dollars—the hard labor of a year,” 
he did not in the least blame the poor girl for her troubles. “As to 
Elsa herself, why she is better off. If there is immortality she must 
have gone to a better state.” 

The professor was not alone in his moral repugnance toward slavery. 
He had early discovered that many a prominent up-country planter and 
professional man shared his disgust. With delight he recorded the re- 
marks of Senator William C. Preston, Professor Josiah Nott, William 
DeSaussure, and numerous others.** Like them, he also fell in with the 
general undercurrent of feeling that the economic lag of the South 
was due to the economic wastefulness of slavery. He agreed with the 
general consensus that the refusal of the South to improve the legal 
status of slaves was a natural reaction of abolitionist pressure from the 
North. Senator Preston had told him how John Randolph of Roanoke 
had detested the sight of slave gangs, with their clanking chains, being 
marched to the markets at Alexandria. Randolph had prepared a bill 
calling for the abolition of the slave trade within the District of Colum- 
bia, but northern agitation had prevented him from ever presenting it. 
Finally, Preston declared, Randolph had passed on the bill to Senator 

11 Notebook, entitled, “Slavery”; Lieber to Matilda Lieber, August 24, September 1, 
1841. Numerous other letters between the Liebers written during the summer of 1841 
refer to Elsa, whom Lieber had regarded as inoffensive. Lieber Papers. 

42 Lieber Journal, October 10, [1835], in Perry (ed.), Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber, 108; notebook and scrapbook on slavery in Lieber Papers. One entry in the latter 
reads: “I returned from the West in Sept. 1846 when I met young Davis our Librarian 
at Branchville, he returning from the North which he had seen for the first time. His 
first word was: Dr, I return, not an abolitionist but deplore slavery. So! that North! 
They beat us in everything. Oh, if we could get rid of this unfortunate slavery. 

“I met Wm. DeSaussure in the street. Well, how have you been &c. &c. I praised the 
West and be exclaimed: Ah slavery, slavery, slavery! 

“Mrs. De Hassell told me yesterday that Mrs. Preston, Wm. C. Preston's wife said to 
her she prayed every evening that God in his wisdom might devise some means to do 
away with this unhappy institution. 


“Ah Sir, said Dr. Sill once to me, when wagon & a number of emigrating negroes 
passed by, there goes our misery our misfortune.” 
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Thomas Hart Benton, who likewise had waited many years without 
finding an opportune time.** 

All these things the scholar reported to his Massachusetts friends— 
and his detailed reports fired the imagination of the most attentive 
of them. In part they helped to inflame Charles Sumner from a con- 
templative young esthete into a militant abolitionist-politician. Pro- 
fessor Lieber had met Sumner when the young man was fresh out of 
Harvard Law School. “He was then a great, tall, lank creature, quite 
heedless of the form and fashion of his garb,” a feminine admirer re- 
membered years later. ‘ ‘Unsophisticated,’ everybody said . . . but the 
fastidiousness of fashionable ladies was utterly routed by the wonderful 
charm of his conversation.” As Sumner enchanted the ladies, so in 
turn Lieber fascinated him. The exotic intellectual with his slow, pre- 
cise, but unceasing flow of anecdotes and ideas, covering two hemi- 
spheres and every conceivable topic from Kantian pacifism to the Pari- 
sian styles in ladies’ bonnets, was an alluring mentor for the knowledge- 
thirsty youth. What, on the other hand, could gratify the discursive 
savant more than an eager, uncritical admirer? Sumner opened to Lie- 
ber the columns of the American Jurist, and served him as press-agent 
and errand-boy. The importunate professor never hesitated to press 
yet a new task upon the willing young enthusiast. In his turn, Sumner 
absorbed so many of Lieber’s ideas that the scholar once confided, ‘The 
rogue plumes himself with my sayings. Well he has a right, for he 
gives me always some good and substantial things or other for my 
writings.’** 

18 Note in Lieber scrapbook on slavery, dated October 31, 1848. Lieber wrote Charles 
Sumner, October 27, 1835, “Now, about 10 years ago there was not a man in the South, 


who did not allow that slavery is an evil; at present I believe that there are few that do 
allow it.” Lieber Papers. 

14 Lieber to Matilda Lieber, August 15, 1841, in Lieber Papers; Lieber Journal, [March, 
1834], in Perry (ed.), Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, 99; Edward L. Pierce (ed.), 
Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 4 vols. (Boston, 1877), I, 125-27, 140. The 
bulk of the Lieber letters to Sumner, numbering in all over seven hundred, are in the 
Lieber Papers. Most of Sumner’s replies are in the Sumner Papers (Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts). All Sumner papers subsequently cited are in the 
Harvard University Library. Lieber’s letters outnumber Sumner’s replies by about three 
to one, but the actual disparity was not this great, since many of the Sumner letters are 
missing. Lieber probably wrote Sumner about a thousand letters and notes. At times 
during the Civil War period they wrote almost daily. 
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Young Sumner, appreciative of feminine adulation, enamored of Old 
World culture, turned even more toward these interests after he had 
spent many months in Europe. “Ah! you know full well, my dear 
Lieber, what is left behind when the Atlantic is placed between us and 
the Old World,” he sighed in an often repeated refrain. Paying little 
attention to the excitement of the Log-Cabin campaign, he preferred 
to join in the fad for the brilliant Austrian dancer, Fanny Elssler. “We 
are in two fevers here; the Election & the Ellsler fever. Some have 
both; I have only one—the more graceful. . . . I have drawn all the 
hornets of scandal about my ears, by calling upon Fanny E. & dining 
with her since, in order to show her the Blind Asylum, & the country 
about Boston.’”** 

The gifted, zealous head of the Blind Asylum was Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, a life-long reformer, and with Dr. Howe, Sumner spent more 
and more of his time. Gradually the young lawyer began to drain off 
much of his restlessness and discontent into some of Howe’s causes— 
aid for the blind, prison reform, and, ultimately, abolition. Lieber, in- 
tensely discontented with his southern position, pleaded with Sumner 
in letter after letter to find him more suitable work in the North. In 
these letters he so incessantly harped upon the degrading effect of 
slavery upon all southern life and economy that it was hardly surprising 
that Sumner replied roundly in 1841, ‘A curse upon slavery!” Soon 
Sumner began to surpass Lieber’s steady surreptitious dislike, and after 
a dangerous illness in 1844 he rapidly underwent a radical metamor- 
phosis from a scholarly young esthete into a militant abolitionist. The 
change brought a gradual coolness between the two old friends. Lieber, 
from his long residence in the South saw in varied shades of grey the 
issues which to Sumner appeared in the most dazzling white and diaboli- 
cal black. After reading one of the Bostonian’s perorations he chided 
gently, “It seems to me slavery may be attacked without fiction.’* 

158 Sumner to Lieber, July 6, September 23, 1840, in Sumner Papers. Pierce (ed.), 
Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, Il, 163-64, 167, et seq. Highly proper, Sumner 
would have been shocked had he known of Fanny Elssler’s liaison a decade earlier with 
the Austrian statesman, Friedrich von Gentz. See Paul R. Sweet, Friedrich von Gentz: 


Defender of the Old Order (Madison, Wis., 1941), 288-93. 
16 Sumner to Lieber, September 6, 1841, in Lieber Papers. 
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Sumner was hurt, not impressed, by Lieber’s criticism. He tried to 
convert the southern professor to the abolitionist stand, but succeeded 
only in stimulating Lieber’s pondering of the problem. Lieber de- 
plored the intemperate agitation of Sumner and the abolitionists as the 
main cause of growing secessionist feeling in the South. He felt that 
bigoted agitation against slavery and the Constitution could lead only 
to disruption of the Union and bloody war. 

As a forlorn hope, Lieber toyed with the idea of convincing the 
South that it could close the rift over slavery through intelligent, pro- 
gressive reform originating among the slaveholders themselves. He 
adopted the pen-name ‘“Tranquillas,” and drafted a series of open let- 
ters to John C. Calhoun—letters which he never dared publish. Lieber 
had long dreamed that Calhoun with his great following might, if he 
would, turn back the tide of ill-feeling. Now, in his draft letters, 
he strongly urged the southern leader to head a movement to modify 
wasteful and unprofitable slavery by introducing serfdom, through 
which the more ambitious slaves could gradually win limited rights and 
privileges.** 

As, over a period of three years, Lieber worked on his scheme, he 
assumed a more and more hostile stand toward slavery. “I know what 
every Southern citizen knows, if neither blinded by the love of theory 
nor by political extravagance, that an overwhelming majority of your 
portion of the country consider slavery a heavy burden and grievous 
evil.” It was “eminently a state of degredation,” disavowing the first 
two elements of progress and civilization—property and marriage—as 
much as did the vilest communism. He blamed the southern economic 
lag upon the rigidity of the slavery system, and in turn laid the fault 
for the rigidity upon the terrorism of a minority within the South. Per- 
haps he saw that this was because the large planters were trying to 
protect themselves from a latent hostility within the upland South—a 
hostility which in the 1820's had taken the form of an attack upon 
slavery. Lieber was aware of the hostility, but may not have seen its 

17 Several sets of the five draft letters to Calhoun under the pen-name “Tranquillas” 


are in the Lieber Papers. With Lieber’s plan for remedy omitted, fragments appear in 
Perry (ed.), Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, 228-37. 
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connection with the pro-slavery argument or the issue of white suprem- 
acy. 

Recognizing the psychological basis for the curtailing of discussion 
in the South, Lieber nevertheless urged the inauguration of constructive 
criticism as the only means of avoiding violence. “It is not the North 
that is against you,” he warned. “It is mankind, it is the world, it is 
civilization, it is history, it is reason, it is God, that is against slavery.” 

Had Professor Lieber published these letters, he could hardly have 
remained in South Carolina. He considered proclaiming his views re- 
gardless of consequences, and even hoped at times that he would be 
discharged over the slave issue since he could then leave the detested 
South with a clear conscience that he had not deliberately thrown away 
his livelihood. Yet caution overruled his emotions; he accepted the 
advice of Professor Matthew J. Williams of South Carolina College and 
withheld the first letter. The later set also remained buried among his 
papers, a mute protest against both the fiery defenders of the slavery 
system, and bellicose abolitionists.*® 

Yet these emphatic views, with which Sumner was familiar, were 
not enough to hold the abolitionist’s respect. Lieber was well aware of 
this, and from intensity of feeling rather than forgetfulness he did not 
write to Sumner for more than a year in 1848-1849. Hurt because Lie- 
ber had continued corresponding with mutual friends, Sumner finally 
wrote to find out in what way he had offended. He pointed out how 
assiduously he had continued to try to find Lieber northern employment, 
either at Harvard, or perhaps even as a successor to Howe at the Blind 
Asylum.” 


18 Draft letters to Calhoun, signed Tranquillas, in Lieber Papers. 

19 Lieber to Matilda Lieber, September 18, 1847. See Matthew J. Williams to Lieber, 
undated, together with note by Lieber, July 24, 1849, stating that he never published 
the letter drafted in 1846, in Lieber Papers. Perry (ed.), Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber, 228, creates the impression that the Tranquillas letters were published, but the 
present writer has found no evidence that Lieber ever published any of them. 

20 Sumner to Lieber, July 17, 1849, in Sumner Papers. While Lieber was upset over 
Sumner’s abolitionism, he was even more morose over the failure of the German Revolu- 
tion of 1848. Lieber to George S. Hillard, April 3, 1849; id. to Sumner, [July, 1849], in 
Lieber Papers. Apparently Lieber did not write to Sumner from March, 1848, until 
July, 1849. 
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When the Liebers visited the Longfellows at Cambridge in the early 
autumn of 1849, Sumner came to dinner, and the gulf between the two 
old friends was only too painfully apparent. “We had a vigorous dis- 
cussion of Slavery,” the gentle Longfellow noted. Vigorous it was in- 
deed—so vigorous that for years its memory stung in the minds of both 
disputants. The quarrel had developed over slave atrocities. Lieber 
maintained that the plantation Negroes were better treated than those 
in the West Indies. “I said . . . that as to physical treatment the slaves 
were upon the whole well off in the South, and that the general feeling 
of humanity toward the blacks in the South makes slavery additionally 
burthensome to the master, inasmuch as in most cases the owner has 
very little control over house slaves.” 

Sumner refused to forget the argument, and with tenacity for months 
and even years strove to prove his point by culling through abolitionist 
papers for slave atrocity stories with which to plague the sensitive south- 
ern professor. At the time when the Compromise of 1850 hung in the 
balance, Lieber protested bitterly, ‘Does not that unfortunate institution 
surround me with all its worrying adhesions night and day, day and 
night, without friends taking my finger and putting it on this and that 
unpleasant thing?” Worse still, Sumner’s incendiary papers attacked 
the Compromise and even the very structure of the Union.” 

Sumner shared the journals’ frightening views. He informed Lieber 
in August, 1850, “Good men here rejoice in the defeat of that Clay & 
Foote patchwork. We are determined to push our cause, & establish 
the policy of freedom, instead of the policy of Slavery, which has con- 
trolled for years the Nat. Govt. On this there will be no flinching; 
cry, bully & brag, though the slaveholders may.” Lieber frankly in- 
formed Sumner that he deeply regretted this bellicose spirit, then turned 
to try to quench the secessionist firebrands of South Carolina.” 

21 Henry W. Longfellow Journal, September 14, 1849 (Longfellow House, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts) ; Lieber to Hillard, April 6, 1850; id. to Sumner (draft), May 2, 1853; 
id. to Dorothea Dix, April 18, 1858, in Lieber Papers. 


22 Id. to Hillard, February 24, 1850, in Lieber Papers. 


23 Sumner to Lieber, August 3, 1850, in Sumner Papers; Lieber to Sumner; August 26, 
1850, in Lieber Papers. 
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The Compromise of 1850 had by no means ended controversy in the 
Palmetto State. There hot-heads agitated for secession with or without 
the rest of the South. Radicals in the state legislature pushed through a 
call for a southern congress to be followed by a South Carolina state 
rights convention.” 

During the campaign for delegates to the state convention, the fidgety 
Lieber through the insistence of his friends remained a silent onlooker. 
It was just as well, for the small vote had shown that South Carolinians 
were ready to wait until the rest of the South would secede with them. 
The state’s staunchest Unionist, James Lewis Petigru, commended the 
professor on his course. The realistic Petigru, who was no foe of slav- 
ery, saw in secession a threat to the social structure of the South. After 
secession the slave agitation would have to begin all over again in the 
Southern Confederacy. ‘“The rights of the slaveholder are now sustained 
with unanimity at home; because it is a constitutional right, and as be- 
tween us and the north, every man whether slave holder or not feels 
that his own rights are at stake: but after a separation the interests of 
the free labourer would clash with those of the Masters of Slaves. But 
people see nothing of this nor a thousand things that lie on the surface 
of disunion.”’* 

Lieber had already seen this issue clearly. A year earlier he had com- 
mented, “If the Union breaks up, mark me, . . . the old process will 
begin again—an antislavery party will rise in Virginia, and spread to 
N. Carolina.” During the campaigning for a second election, he real- 
istically played on the antagonism between up-country and low-country. 
This election, scheduled for October, 1851, was to elect delegates to a 
southern convention. Once again, only “‘co-operators’—those who 
wished to wait for the remainder of the South—stood opposed to the 
advocates of immediate secession.” 

%4 Philip M. Hamer, The Secession Movement in South Carolina, 1847-1852 (Phil- 
adelphia, 1918); Melvin J. White, The Secession Movement in the United States, 1847- 
1852 (New Orleans, 1910). 

25 James L. Petigru to Lieber, February 11, 1851; Lieber to Benjamin F. Perry, Febru- 
ary 15, 1851, in Lieber Papers (Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 


Montgomery). 
98 Lieber to Hillard, December 29, 1849, in Lieber Papers. 
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The first battle of the campaign came on the South Carolina College 
campus where, egged on by firebrands, the students sought to form a 
Southern Rights Association. Professor Lieber fought a crafty delaying 
action, but in the end not only failed dismally but came close to having 
his home sacked by a mob.” 

Under the pen-name “Suburanus,” Lieber carried on the fight more 
successfully in the far western corner of the state, where at Greenville, 
Benjamin Franklin Perry, the only Unionist in the legislature, founded 
the Southern Patriot to confute the fire-eaters. ‘“Suburanus’” did not 
question the issues of slavery, but instead with an abundance of facts, 
statistics, and clever arguments, pointed out the stupidity, the futility, 
the ridiculousness of a separate South Carolina tied to the skirts of Eng- 
land or France. Cleverly Lieber carried “state rights” arguments one 
step farther to play one section of the state against the other. He 
warned that “despotic centralization” was as great a menace within the 
state as within the Union, and invoked up-country passions against 
secession by labeling it a trick of the politically dominant Charles- 
tonians.”* 

Dropping his nom-de-plume, the German-American prepared an em- 
phatic letter for Perry to read at a Greenville Fourth of July rally. 
Graphically he stressed the realities of separation as it existed in his 
fatherland, “that living, yet bleeding, ailing, writhing, humbled com- 
mentator of Disunion.” His faith in legalism peeked out as he warned 
that the Constitution of the United States did not condone secession, 
nor could the constitution of a Southern Confederacy allow that much 

27 De Saussure, one of the trustees, was behind the movement. Lieber to Perry, Febru- 
ary 15, 1851, in Lieber Papers (Alabama Archives) ; id. to James A. Garfield, March 12, 
1869, in Garfield Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); The Address 
of the Southern Rights Association of the South Carolina College, to the Students in the 
Colleges, Universities, and to the Young Men, throughout the Southern States... (Co 
lumbia, S. C., 1851). The address is dated March 6, 1851. 

28 Lieber to Perry, February 18, March 2, April 19, June 1, 1851, in Lieber Papers 
(Alabama Archives). Among Lieber’s articles were: “Some Questions on Secession An- 
swered, The Strength of Armies & Navies etc.” (twenty-page draft in Lieber Papers) ; 
“The Strictures on the Inequality of Representation . . .”; “Patriotism”; and “Centraliza- 


tion”; all in the Greenville (S.C.) Tri-Weekly Southern Patriot, undated clippings in 
Lieber Papers. 
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sovereignty to a constituent state. To secede necessitated revolution, 
and revolution meant war. Secession “must either kindle a general 
conflagration, or we must suffer single-handed the consequences of our 
rashness’”—the economic weakness of a particularistic group of coun- 
tries.*° 


While lending his pen to help keep South Carolina in the Union, 
Lieber regretted deeply that he lacked influence enough to keep Charles 
Sumner out of the Senate. When news of Sumner’s success arrived in 
April, 1851, Lieber wrote him with painful frankness, “I cannot, and 
if worlds depend upon it, be a hypocrite. Yet it is true, I do not rejoice 
at your election. . . . I believe I can say Secession is dead—at least 
dying; but I cannot say what labour and anxiety it has cost us, and will 
long cost us, often increased to a fearful degree by doings in other 
tegions.’’*° 

Lieber was correct. The tide had already turned throughout most 
of the South, and in October, 1851, the “‘co-operators”” won a two-thirds 
majority in the election. Since he had been on the winning side, the 
Unionist professor felt that victory had whitewashed his political sins 
in the eyes of the South—but he still faced hostility among his abolition- 
ist friends in the North.” 

Only a formal shell remained of the long and once deep friendship 
with Sumner. The senator wrote occasionally, but was bewildered by 
Lieber’s open coolness in the light of Sumner’s continued efforts to 

29 “Address of Prof. Francis Lieber, Read to the Union Convention in Greenville . . ., 
in Greenville Tri-Weekly Southern Patriot, undated clipping, in Lieber Papers. Lieber 
sent his only copy of the address as it appeared in the Patriot to Sumner, who returned 
it without comment. Newspapers widely copied it, and in 1865 Lieber reprinted it as a 
propaganda pamphlet. An Address on Secession, Delivered in South Carolina in the Year 
1851 (New York, 1865). Cf. Francis Lieber, Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. (Phila- 
delphia, 1881), Il, 125-36. 


80 Lieber added, "My feeling toward you has never altered.” Lieber to Sumner, May 20, 
1851, in Lieber Papers. 

31 Lieber ably analyzed the election: “The issue was not Secession or Union, but Seces- 
sion or Cooperation, that is, waiting with a disrupture of the Union until the other 
states of the South or several of them are ready for the formation of a separate Southern 
Confederacy. Practically, however, it seems to me clearly to amount to the fact that the 
Union is to be preserved, because the other states have already declared their veto upon 
disunion.” Lieber to Hillard, October 18, 1851, in Lieber Papers. 
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obtain him a northern position. “I might certainly complain if I were 
disposed to do so,” Sumner chided, “for you have shown an utter want 
of sympathy to me.’’** Sumner continued to send papers, however, in 
which he had marked either “some extravagant praise of himself, or 
some of these nasty negro articles.” Sometimes the professor feared 
that the papers had been peeked into, and the possibility of southern 
reprisals filled him with alarm. He did not even dare use the Columbia 
post office to send letters directly to Sumner. Rather he enclosed them 
to mutual friends in the North. As a crowning insult, Sumner did not 
once send Lieber the congressional documents for which he repeatedly 
asked. By March, 1853, after a full three years, Lieber was bursting 
with anger: “What does he mean keeping these papers flinging at me? 
. .. Is it nothing to me that Fate has put me hither and that I pass my 
life with a smarting pain the whole day and year; have I made 
slavery?”’** 

To George Stillman Hillard, Sumner’s former law-partner, he sent 
two draft letters, one long, one short and dignified, asking Hillard to 
forward the most suitable one to Sumner. Both requested Sumner to 
stop sending abolitionist materials. Hillard selected the short one and 
forwarded it to the senator, who replied that Lieber had no reason to 
complain, since he had become “the apologist of slavery.””™* 

“What shall I do?” Lieber implored Hillard. “If I am silent he will 
go about prating that I am a slavery man; if I write, there will be an- 
other letter to a certainty still worse, and he will show about my letter, 
so that some fine morning I should see it in the papers.” Finally he 
wrote Sumner that he had no right to make such accusations, that he 
knew full well Lieber had spent his life in the service of liberty. 

Sumner reminded Lieber of the table conversation at Longfellow’s, 
and of his defense of the physical treatment of southern Negroes. If 
Lieber was not an apologist for slavery, he was “right glad.” To this 


82 Sumner'’s original letter is missing. Incensed, Lieber quoted the statement to Hillard, 
February [17], 1852, ibid. 

38 Lieber to Hillard, March 16, April 5, May, 1853; Hillard to Lieber, June 2, 1853; 
Lieber to Sumner (draft), May 2, 1853; id. to Dorothea Dix, April 18, 1858, ibid. 


4 Lieber to Hillard, May, 1853, June 7, 1853; id. to Dorothea Dix, April 18, 1858, 
ibid. 
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there could be no reply, Lieber felt. Gloomily he hoped that in a fe 
years, under happier circumstances, he could resume the friendship.** 

For a while after his break with Sumner, Lieber almost turned his 
back on the North. Continuing to conceal his dislike of slavery, in 
1855 he campaigned arduously for the presidency of South Carolina 
College. The very week of the election Lieber confided privately that 
he would like to see the Republican John C. Fremont in the White 
House. With no more than a suspicion of these views, Lieber’s enemies 
blocked him from the office. Ignominiously defeated, and indignant at 
the low-caliber president chosen in his stead, Lieber impetuously re- 
signed his chair. Later, he hoped the trustees would reconsider, but 
before they met, one of his arch-enemies, Governor James H. Adams, 
wrote a canny letter to the press.** 

“I think I may as well let you know,” Lieber informed a correspond- 
ent, “that an attack has been made upon your unworthy friend for— 
what do you think? Keeping a mulatto girl? That would be a trifle! 
For having killed a person? Pshaw! we don’t talk of bagatelles here. 
For high treason? Why, that might recommend me. No, for ABOLI- 
TIONISM on the ground of an article published in 1828 in the [En- 
cyclopaedia} Americana. Yes, mark that down! I have been asked to 
reply. I would as lief reply to a question in the papers what I think 
of a plurality of wives, or how I tuck away my shirt between the legs.” 

85 Sumner was sensitive and apparently never discussed his side of the break with 
Lieber. The details of the last interchanges of correspondence are from the Lieber- 
Hillard letters. Those between Lieber and Sumner after 1852 are missing from both 
the Lieber Papers and the Sumner Papers. Lieber to Dorothea Dix, April 18, 1858, in 
Lieber Papers, contains a detailed account of Lieber’s side of the quarrel. Reprinted 
in Perry (ed.) Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, 296-98, it brought a sharp retort in 
Pierce (ed.) Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 1V, 34-35. Pierce implied that the 
break grew out of Lieber’s jealousy over Sumner’s rise to “high distinction,” a hypothesis 
which the correspondence does not bear out. 

86 Lieber to Hillard, December 1, 1855, in Lieber Papers; id. to Governor James H. 
Adams, December 5, 1855, in Lieber Papers (Library of the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia). Lieber adherents urged through the press that he be retained. “[{The 
trustees} will suggest to me to withdraw [the resignation}. I certainly shall not do it 
without some conditions, and even then reluctantly. . . . Now if we separate . . . I want 
to be with you, and not here.” Lieber to Samuel B. Ruggles, January 20, 1856, in 


Lieber Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 
387 Jd. to id., May 9, 1856, in Lieber Papers (Library of Congress). 
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A few days later, the trustees met and accepted Lieber’s resignation. 

By coincidence, disaster for Sumner quickly followed Lieber’s down- 
fall. Following a violent speech in the Senate, he was severely caned 
by a South Carolina representative, Preston Brooks. At first a wave of 
jubilation swept the Palmetto State. ““Now they collect money here to 
reward Mr. Brooks by Some Pieces of plate!” the shocked professor 
reported. “It is to hide one’s face.” “Sometimes nations go on so that 
nothing but a war will make a period of reason possible. And so I 
think it is now with the South and North.’’** 

Stung by his own failure to win the college presidency, shocked by 
the attack on Sumner, and cut loose at last from his southern economic 
moorings, Lieber assumed a violent stand against slavery. His deep 
respect for the Constitution and Union no longer fettered his moral 
repugnance. Since 1853 he had felt that the conflict between North and 
South was irrepressible, that the two sections were divided by a broader 
abyss than the slavery controversy. “The ill-feeling against the North 
of those Southerners who are the leaders of the malcontents is owing 
in a great measure to the malaise which is always felt in a period in 
which the centre of power, or influence or the hegemonia is removed— 
when wealth, population, knowledge, renown or anything that is power 
shifts. This is the case with the South.” 

After the victory of James Buchanan in the campaign of 1856, he 
felt that no union would be preferable to a union held together through 
toadying to the South. No longer did he regard the preservation of the 
Union as more important than the destruction of slavery, and he lashed 
forth at the exponents of slavery extension in a truly Garrisonian spirit: 
“The victory of Southern bullyism; the acknowledgment of Northern 
men that, right or wrong, they yield because the South threatens to 
secede, will inflame and inflate proslavery to such enormity and obscene 
tyranny over the free states, and madden it in its ungodly course of 
extending slavery within the U. States and into neighbouring countries 

88 Jd. to Dorothea Dix, May 25, 1856, in Lieber Papers; id. to Ruggles, June 5, 1856, 


in Lieber Papers (Library of Congress). 
89 Jd. to Hillard, April 20, 1853, in Lieber Papers. 
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.. . [that}you, I, every man that has muscle enough left to heave his 
breast will all out: Let us part, come what may.” 

Lieber moved to New York in the winter of 1857, and a few months 
later obtained the chair of history and political science at Columbia 
College. From this vantage point he lashed out maledictions upon the 
South. While Kansas bled, he compared the “Lecompton fraud” to 
“Gothe’s progress of shame in Faust.” He predicted a Mexican pro- 
tectorate—an independent Southern Confederacy developing its chain 
of slave-dominions until it encircled the Caribbean. Lieber even looked 
upon John Brown as a hero: ‘He died like a man, and Virginia fretted 
like a woman.””* 

In the fall of 1860, Lieber agreed to preside over a bi-partisan Ger- 
man political meeting. Only the Republican speaker, Carl Schurz, ap- 
peared, and he who four years earlier had been a professor at South 
Carolina College, found himself presiding at a Lincoln rally. The acci- 
dent was by no means out of keeping with his feelings. Lieber in- 
formed his pro-slavery son, Oscar, that he intended to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, and that if the Union were so precarious that secession 
would follow Lincoln’s election, so much the better. “Who would 
not prefer living in a house of moderate dimension, in peace, to dwel- 
ling in a mansion in daily bitter and empoisoning strife?’’* 

Lieber had moved over to Sumner’s radical views, yet he failed to 
mend their quarrel until after the outbreak of the war. Then he and 
Sumner resumed their correspondence, which became prolific. The 
deep personal feeling of early years was gone—politics, which orig- 
inally had separated them, drew them together into a mutually profit- 
able partnership. Lieber supplied Sumner with suggestions and criti- 
cisms to aid the Radical Republican cause.** Boldly he asked for pay 

#0 Id. to id., October 23, 1856, ibid. 

#1 Lieber, note, “Senator Douglas’ Minority Report on Kansas”; Lieber to Hillard, 
February 9, March, April 20, May 1, July 5, 1858; id. to Henry Drisler, December 4, 
"aan Oscar Lieber (draft), November 2, 1860, ibid. 

43 Lieber resumed his correspondence with Sumner in May, 1861. He asked Sumner 
to destroy the first letter, and the senator apparently complied. The next is dated May 24, 


1861, in Lieber Papers. Before the end of 1861, Sumner was writing: “I shall value 
any suggestion from you—especially of a practical character. Write me freely. Have 
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which Sumner faithfully remitted—army commissions and preferment 
for Lieber’s two younger sons. The eldest son died fighting under the 
Stars and Bars. 

you any propositions—? Let me have them. We have the majority now &, of course, 


corresponding responsibilities. We can put into law what ought to be the law.” Sumner 
to Lieber, December 16, 1861, in Sumner Papers. 








Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


By JAMES W. PATTON 


As announced in the August issue of the Journal, the Executive Coun- 
cil early in the summer voted by mail to cancel all plans for holding 
the Association’s 1942 annual meeting. This action was taken with 
considerable regret, but it was thought to be advisable as a result of the 
gasoline rationing prevalent. throughout the Southeast and in anticipa- 
tion of possible wartime restrictions upon railway travel. 

A special called meeting of the Council was held at the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta on October 18. At this meeting information was re- 
ceived to the effect that Louisiana State University, which during 1942 
has been supplying only the services of the editor and his office expenses, 
would be unable to furnish any subsidy to the Journal of Southern His- 
tory, either in cash or services, after the end of the current year. The 
Council then accepted an offer on the part of Vanderbilt University to 
assume the sponsorship of the Journal during 1943 on substantially the 
same basis as that in effect with Louisiana State University prior to 1942. 
By this arrangement Vanderbilt University will undertake to provide 
the services of the managing editor, the editorial associate, secretarial 
assistance, necessary office space and supplies, and in addition will pay 
the cost of printing the August and November issues of the Journal. It 
was understood that this arrangement was made for one year only, but 
that before the end of 1943 Vanderbilt will attempt to work out a plan 
for assuming the sponsorship on a more permanent basis. 

The Council elected Professor William C. Binkley as managing editor 
of the Journal for 1943, and confirmed the appointment of Dr. Henry 
L. Swint as editorial associate. Professor Wesley F. Craven of New 
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York University and Dr. Wendell H. Stephenson were elected as mem- 
bers of the Board of Editors for four-year terms beginning January 1, 
1943, replacing Professor Walter B. Posey and Dr. W. Neil Franklin 
whose terms expire with the current year. The Council went on record 
as expressing appreciation to Louisiana State University for its spon- 
sorship of the Journal during the past eight years, and to Dr. Stephen- 
son and Dr. Fred C. Cole for their services as editors during this period. 

The question of whether the Association should attempt to hold any 
more annual meetings during the present war was discussed, but no 
action was taken. It was the feeling of those present that this matter 
should be considered by the Council each year, with decisions to be 
made in the light of such developments as may occur in the transporta- 
tion and hotel situation. 

Upon the motion of Professor J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton the follow- 


ing minute was adopted regarding the passing of Professor Charles W. 
Ramsdell: 


The Council, on its own behalf, and for the membership of the Association, 
desires to record an expression of deep sorrow at the death of Charles W. Rams- 
dell, a past president of the Association. Endeared to many of us in the bonds 
of close friendship over many years, he was held in high respect by all the 
Association for his personal qualities, and for his splendid work as a teacher and 
as a productive scholar in the field of Southern history. His loss is irreparable. 

The Secretary is instructed to send a copy of this minute to Mrs. Ramsdell, 
and to spread it upon the records of the Council. 


By provision of the Constitution the present vice-president of the 
Association, Professor J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton of the University of 
North Carolina, automatically succeeds to the presidency for 1943. The 
Council instructed the Secretary to take the ballot for other new officers 
by mail, upon a slate prepared by the Committee on Nominations. On 
the basis of this procedure the following were declared elected at the 
end of the voting period, December 10: Vice-president, Wendell H. 
Stephenson, Louisiana State University; secretary-treasurer, James W. 
Patton, North Carolina State College; Executive Council members for 
three-year terms expiring with 1945, William G. Bean of Washington 
and Lee University, and Jennings B. Sanders, University of Tennessee; 
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Executive Council member for two-year term expiring with 1944, Alfred 
J. Hanna, Rollins College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


On December 31, 1941, the Secretary's lists showed a total of 991 
active members. Since that date 42 new members have been added and 
one who had previously resigned has been restored to his affiliation. 
During the same period 47 members have resigned, 57 have been 
dropped for non-payment of dues, and one has been transferred to the 
exchange list. Five members have been removed by death: Mrs. B. F. 
Bullard of Savannah, Georgia; Miss May Chase of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Judge John D. Humphries of Atlanta, Georgia; William Alex- 
ander Percy of Greenville, Mississippi; and Charles William Ramsdell, 
professor of history in the University of Texas at Austin. This yields 
a net loss of 67 members for the year and a total active membership of 
924. Six of these are life members. In addition there are 69 exchange 
members, making a grand total of 993. But of the active members, 98 
are still in arrears for 1942 dues. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Balance as of January 1, 1942: 
Investments: 
7 U. S. Savings Bonds @ $750.00 $5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 1940 
and 1941 210.00 
2 U. S. Savings Bonds @ $740.00 1,480.00 


Total investments $6,940.00 
Time deposit, Commercial National Bank, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 1,000.00 
Checking account, Commercial National 
Bank, Spartanburg, South Carolina 895.15 


Ee ae Ui $8,835.15 
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Receipts, January 1 through December 31, 1942: 


Annual dues collected................. $2,894.73 
Sale of extra copies, back files, and re- 
prints, Journal of Southern History... . 76.77 
Advertising in the Journal.......... 122.00 
Interest on time deposit ............... 5.00 
Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued but not 
SE 6. bis Go SPADE oe eae 150.00 
Total seceipts .......... we $3,248.50 
Total to be accounted for.......... $12,083.65 
Disbursements, January 1 through December 31, 1942: 
Printing: 
Journal of Southern History, Volume 
VIII. $2,518.59 
Title pages and index, Volume VII 97.66 
Authors sopeimis ..............50... 314.73 
Materials for membership committee... 23.50 
Stationery and supplies : 83.27 
Bank charges yea ir oF 6.75 
Refunds on overpaid accounts... 4.70 
Secretary's stipend a ee 300.00 
Postage: 
Secretary ... ies 81.00 
Program committee 4.17 
Total disbursements $3,434.37 
Balance as of January 1, 1943 $8,649.28 
ANALYSIS OF BALANCE 
Investments: 
7 U. S. Savings Bonds @ $750.00 $5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 1940- 
1942 j és 350.00 
2 U. S. Savings Bonds @ $740.00 1,480.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 1942 10.00 
Total investments .__. $7,090.00 


Checking account, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina , 7; rw 1,559.28 


SEE ssa. cadive'dce eo eatad ated $8,649.28 








Notes and Documents 


DETERIORATION OF A GEORGIA RICE PLANTATION DuRING 
Four YEARS OF CiviL WAR 


EDITED BY ALBERT V. House, Jr. 


Students of the American Civil War have long recognized that among 
the many factors which contributed to the defeat of the Confederacy, 
by no means the least important was the decline in southern agricultural 
production, including both food supplies and staples. But while they 
found tangible evidence of the effect of the Federal blockade, or of the 
difficulties of transportation and communications, or of numerous other 
problems, it has seldom been their fortune to come upon first-hand 
accounts of the gradual stifling and deterioration of particular planta- 
tions whith could be considered as representative of the more produc- 
tive units of southern planter capitalism. For that reason, the following 
extracts from the diaries of Louis Manigault, describing conditions on 
his rice plantations along the Savannah River from time to time during 
the course of the war, would seem to be especially valuable as one of 
the essential case histories upon which the careful student may ulti- 
mately base a more adequate general conclusion.’ 

Louis Manigault was a descendant of Pierre Manigault, a La Rochelle 
Huguenot who settled in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1695, and 
whose family had attained a leading place as rice planters in South 


1 These Manigault Plantation Records, 1833-1837, 5 volumes, are in the Southern 
Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina Library, at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. A few of these items are in the handwriting of Charles Manigault, the father 
of Louis. An extensive collection of over 1,800 letters of Charles and Louis Manigault 
and the various overseers at Gowrie is in the Manuscripts Division of the Duke University 
Library, at Durham, North Carolina. 
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Carolina before the close of the eighteenth century.’ By the decade of 
the 1830's, however, the rice lands of the entire South Carolina coast 
were losing their former high level of productivity, and while some of 
the planters attempted to find a solution to their difficulty through ex- 
perimentation with various “‘scientific’” methods of culture, the Mani- 
gaults followed the more typically American course of opening up new 
rice lands in Georgia and Florida. Thus, in 1833, Charles Manigault of 
Charleston and “Silk Hope” in Berkeley District at the head of Cooper 
River, South Carolina, purchased a tract of rice land on Argyle Island, 
just a few miles up the Savannah River from the growing port of Sa- 
vannah. When his son Louis had completed his education at Yale and 
had been further polished by trips to Europe, South America, and the 
Far East, he settled down to manage his father’s Savannah River prop- 
erties, which had now expanded to considerable size and included two 
adjoining plantations, Gowrie and East Hermitage.’ The careful diaries 
and farm record books kept by young Louis Manigault were used 
extensively by Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, the dean of historians of 
American plantations, in his studies of the rice-growing areas of the 
plantation region.* In fact, the following account of the war time ex- 
perience of Gowrie and East Hermitage was taken from pages immedi- 
ately following those containing the thirty-two pages published in 1910 
by Professor Phillips. 

Instead of serving in the armed forces of the Confederacy during the 
war, Louis Manigault tried to help his father hold both family life and 


2See sketches of various members of the Manigault family in Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 
1928-1937), XII, 233-36, especially that by Mabel L. Webber on Pierre Manigault, ibid., 
235-36. 

3 This brief summary of the activities of Charles and Louis Manigault is based on an 
intensive examination of both manuscript collections mentioned in n. 1, above. The 
Manigault Papers served as a foundation block of source material for a continuing study 
of “Rice Plantation Management in Ante-Bellum Georgia,” conducted by the editor of 
these documents with the assistance of a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

* Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), Plantation and Frontier, Vols. 1 and Il in John R. Commons 
et al. (eds.), A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, 10 vols. (Cleveland, 
1910-1911), I, 134-66. See also, Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New 
York, 1918), 249-59. 
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property together. This necessitated much moving about from Charles- 
ton to Macon and Augusta, Georgia. Once each year, however, he 
returned to the Savannah River region for a short visit and soon there- 
after recorded his impressions of the visit in his plantation diary. Thus 
the account is in four installments, with a sequel. It tells a story ot 
weakening morale, of relaxation of slave discipline, and of blind opti- 
mism in the Indian summer before the final disaster of Sherman's 
famous march. It also reflects the bewilderment of a world traveller 
who had taken the pattern of his economic environment for granted and 
could not adjust his thinking to the realities of the stifling confinement 
of the “local” economy which was forced on the region by the Federal 
blockade and eventual conquest.® Finally, the absence of any real ex- 
pression of Southern nationalism on these pages is interesting. ‘This 
may be the result of the diarist’s world experience or merely the reflec- 
tion of localism in political thinking which was characteristic of many 
rice planters. 


GOWRIE AND East HERMITAGE PLANTATIONS SAVANNAH RIVER 
From May 1861 to May 1862. (In Times of War-War-War) 


The unrighteous and diabolical War now waging between our Confederate 
States and the United States is causing great distress amongst the Sea Coast 
Plantations of South Carolina and Georgia. A brief Synopsis of the History 
of our Savannah River property for the past year will be interesting hereafter as 
showing how even in our secluded position we were not entirely exempt from 
the suffering of the times. In May 1861 I left Savannah River after having 
spent the entire winter with my family on Gowrie plantation. During the 
summer the regular plantation work continued without interruption, whilst we 
spent it quietly (our first) in our charming resident, No. 5 Gibbs Street, Charles- 
ton. All was quiet around our two Cities of Charleston and Savannah until 
the attack and fall of Port Royal early in November.* Then at once was a change 


5 The careful reader will also notice many small yet significant items, such as: the 
dearth of fishhooks and yarn for fish nets, the disastrous effects of the continual shifting 
of Negroes from swamp to inland and back, the small number of slaves over 55 years 
of age, and the hoarding and speculation in rice engaged in by the Manigaults. 

® Douglas S. Freeman, R. E. Lee, 4 vols. (New York, 1934-1935), I, 608-31, gives 
a fine account of Lee's supervision of the building of the defenses of the Georgia-Carolina 
coastal region and of their effectiveness in the defense of Charleston and Savannah against 
sea-power attack by the Federals. After his arrival in the Charleston area on November 
7, 1861, Lee made excellent use of limited resources and, by his decision to defend the 
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discerned amongst the Negroes but especially amongst those in the vicinity of 
Beaufort. Some were captured by the Yankees and as we are informed com- 
pelled to work for them in erecting Batteries on Hilton Head Island" and other 
places, whilst with the Masters and Overseers driven from the numerous planta- 
tions in that neighborhood great numbers of Negroes were running away, seek- 
ing to avoid work of every kind besides stealing all they could lay their hands 
upon. Already some murmuring was extending itself to the Savannah River 
plantations. We had no trouble with our own Negroes, but from clear indi- 
cations it was manifest that some of them were preparing to run away, using 
as a pretext their ‘fear of the Yankees.’ During the examination of the Settle- 
ments of Gowrie and East Hermitage plantations in November the Overseer 
found a quantity of plantation shot and powder which one Man (Ishmael) had 
been stealing during the summer he at the same time confessing it was his 
intention to go with the Yankees ; Since then however he is a completely changed 
individual. On Monday 11th November 1861 I left Charleston (alone) for 
Savannah, there having been no frost it was not prudent to venture upon the 
plantation and the Overseer (Mr. Wm. Capers) met me in Savannah. For one 
who had never witnessed the cruel effects of War the mind can hardly realize 
its saddening tendencies upon all classes. The most self-possessed have their 
feelings worked upon, whilst deep and thoughtful expressions become stampt 
upon countenances otherwise calm and unruffled. History informs us that at 
the close of the Revolutionary war, Men's minds were excited to such a degree 
concerning the fate of their country that when peace was declared their emotions 
were so great as to deprive some of their reason “and one aged patriot in Phil- 
adelphia died.” This feeling I now for the first time can comprehend. In 
Savannah quite a Panic had taken place. Numerous families were hastening to 
seek shelter in the interior of Georgia whilst all business was at a stand. The 
same feeling existed in Charleston; Indeed had the Enemy known the weakness 
of our two cities and the great consternation spread throughout the entire com- 
munity in November 1861, they would surely have caused us far more injury 
than they did, whilst strange to say six months have since then elapsed during 
which period we have very much fortified ourselves, whilst the Yankees have 
not as yet advanced upon either city.* After a long conversation with the Over- 
seer, who soon convinced me that all was not quite correct upon the plantation, 


approaches to strategic spots only and by skillful location of an internal defense line near 
Savannah, he was able to provide defense bulwarks which held until Sherman's arrival 
from the interior late in 1864. 

t Hilton Head Island is located in Beaufort District, South Carolina, just north of 
Savannah on the south shore of Port Royal Sound, which is formed by the junction of 
the Broad, Beaufort, and Colleton rivers. 

*It is interesting to note that young Louis Manigault does not mention Lee by name 
but speaks rather of “we” as the driving force in building the defenses of the city. 
This further illustrates the contention that the sterling qualities of Lee were not known 
or appreciated until the summer of 1862. 
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we determined I should remove Ten of the Men at once, selecting such as we 
deemed most likely would cause trouble. Three of them had to be removed 
by force (attempting to run away they were caught the same night and hand- 
cuffed) the remaining seven came very willingly. This war has taught us the 
perfect impossibility of placing the least confidence in any Negro. In too nu- 
merous instances those we esteemed the most have been the first to desert us. 
House Servants, from their constant contact with the family become more con- 
versant with passing events are often the first to have their minds polluted with 
evil thoughts. For my own part I am more than ever convinced that the only 
suitable occupation for the Negro is to be a Laborer of the Earth, and to work 
as a field hand upon a well disciplined plantation. It has now been proven 
also that those Planters who were the most indulgent to their Negroes when we 
were at peace, have since the commencement of the war encountered the greatest 
trouble in the management of this species of property. 

With us upon Savannah River, my favorite Boat Hand, a Man who had rowed 
me to and from Savannah from my earliest recollections of Gowrie plantation 
(1839), One who had been kindly treated by my Father and family upon 
numerous occasions, A Man bought with Gowrie (1833), my constant com- 
panion when previous to my marriage I would be quite alone upon the planta- 
tion, and a Negro We all of us esteemed highly. Singular to say this Man 
“Hector” was the very first to murmur, and would have hastened to the embrace 
of his Northern Brethren, could he have foreseen the least prospect of a success- 
ful escape. He was the first Negro I took with me from the plantation on to 
Charleston and is now (May 1862) Safe. Such is only One of the numerous 
instances of ingratitude evinced in the African character. The first removal ot 
Negroes (Ten Men) from our Savannah plantations was effected by taking the 
Charleston and Savannah Rail Road, ten miles from Savannah, at the Mounteiths 
Road Station, distant One mile and an half from our High Ground Tract called 
“Camp,” on to Charleston, and from thence per North Eastern Rail Road to the 
Moncks Corner Station, distant ten miles from our Old family plantation called 
Silk Hope, situated upon the head-waters of the Eastern Branch of Cooper River. 
To this plantation (which we deemed sufficiently remote from all excitement, 
with the great advantages of still having the Negroes to work our own family 
lands) were these Negroes removed. The usual period for returning to Savan- 
nah River with my family had now arrived. We considered the uncertain con- 
dition of affairs upon the Sea Coast, rendering it unpleasant for Ladies to be 
upon the plantation, whilst my own presence would be needed there. Conse- 
quently on 18th November 1861 I left Charleston with my Wife, Child and 
Servant, going per Rail Road via Augusta to Macon, Georgia. Here in this 
quiet Town my family could be in tranquility whilst I would have easy access 
to and from the plantation. Mrs. Manigault’s eldest Sister Mrs. Joseph Wash- 
burn, & family were in Macon, whilst the family of Robert Habershams [sic], 
and others thought soon of moving there from Savannah. This induced us to 
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select Macon as a place of retreat for my family. Seeing them most comfortably 
located in the best Hotel of the place (called the Lanier House) I left three 
days after for the plantation. At Gowrie and East Hermitage all things were 
going on in a satisfactory manner, the usual work of the season viz: Threshing 
progressing favorably. Our communication with Charleston by water being now 
cut off* we decided to send some of our rice to Messrs. Habersham’s Mills in 
Savannah. The fall of Port Royal was so sudden and unexpected that many 
Savannah vessels were now found caught on the Charleston side of the Enemy, 
whilst among others Three of our Charleston Steamers, viz; the ‘‘Emma,” 
“Edisto,” and “Charleston” were on the Savannah side. (I am writing this at 
Augusta, Ga. and the steamers Emma and Edisto are at anchor off this City, 
May 1862). There was a great scarcety [sic] of Schooners at Savannah and 
such was the eagerness of Planters to get their craft to Market, on account of 
the uncertain and alarming state of affairs that freight rose to a point never 
before known. In times of Peace the freight from Gowrie to Charleston is 
five cents, and to Savannah One cent per Bushel. At present freights were up 
to five cents from the Savannah River plantations to Savannah, being only from 
six to ten miles distant. After very great difficulty I succeeded in procuring 
the Steamer Charleston, which took five thousand and Eighty Bushels, for which 
I paid 314 cents per Bushel. A month later I sent another Load to Savannah 
by a Schooner of upwards of Four Thousand Bushels, the freight being 4-cents 
per Bushel. During the past winter the Rice Market has fiuctuated much, in- 
fluenced by the temporary favorable, or unfavorable, turn of the War. Today up 
to and above $5.—Tomorrow down to $2.50,—then again no Sales, at any 
price, and nothing doing. We were much in need of funds, and our first Load 
was sold, but at an unfortunate period bringing only $2.74.—With the $3617.42 
Cts. however the proceeds of this load, the Overseer was paid $1000.—Messrs. 
Robert Habersham and Sons,’® to whom the plantation was indebted, was paid 
$1696.61 Cts. (Clearing in toto their account with us) and with the Balance; 
all Savannah River plantation Bills were paid, leaving us again out of debt, if 
a small plantation account, which will always be paid, can receive that appella- 
tion. To show the State of feeling in Savannah, two weeks prior to the sale of 
this, our first load of Rice, I will merely state, that I was very much reduced in 
funds, and was anxious to return to my family in Macon. Knowing that the 
firm of R. Habersham and Sons would soon have funds of ours in their hands, 
I asked Mr. William Neyle Habersham (who married my Wife's Sister) and a 


® This resulted from the continued occupation of Port Royal by 3,000 Federal troops 
who were assisted by a fleet of gunboats, which could ascend all the rivers, and larger 
ships to patrol all seagoing shore routes. The Confederates had nothing but four con- 
verted steamers armed with two guns each to oppose this force. See Freeman, R. E. Lee, 
I, 609, 622. 

10 This was a famous factorage house founded by James Habersham in the eighteenth 
century and was one of the largest of such houses in Savannah. 
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Partner in the firm, for Two Hundred Dollars, and he declined giving it to me. 
My Overseer Mr. Capers upon hearing this immediately handed me what I 
required, which he said belonged to me, being the proceeds of Rice straw he 
had sold in Bales in Savannah, according to my instructions, for the use of the 
Cavalry Horses. The Second Load of Rice sent to Savannah is as yet (May 
1862) unsold; (In June 1862 Messrs. R. Habersham and Sons sold One Hun- 
dred Bbls of it at $3.50) ** and up to the present time no more Rice has left the 
plantations nor can we foresee the fate which awaits the balance of our crop. 
Upon the entrance of the Enemy into Savannah River We decided to remove 
more of our Negroes to Silk Hope, which effected on 21st February 1862, mak- 
ing in May 1862 a Total of Twenty Three of our primest Savannah River Hands 
at Silk Hope where they are to remain until Savannah is no longer threatened 
by the Yankees, or more probably until the Declaration of Peace between the 
two contending parties. Most of the Planters upon Savannah River’? have re- 
moved their Negroes to places of safety in the Interior of South Carolina and 
Georgia; Some their entire Gangs while Others only portions. We are planting 
nearly one half of the plantation viz: Three Hundred Acres and have made 
every arrangement to retreat from the River Should the Enemy become possessed 
of Savannah. The Overseer and family, as also the Negro children are at our 
valuable High Land place called Camp (said name being given by us to this 
place because our entire plantation was there in camps in 1854, on account of 
the cholera then raging on our River. The name is very familiar in these War 
times) ten miles from Savannah by the Augusta Road, from which it is distant 
about two miles, & about four miles from Savannah River, being quite out of the 
reach of Gun boats. Every thing of value has been removed from the plantations 
to the Camp including my valuable Life boat, my six oar’d race boat, Known as 
the “How-qua,” all my valuable oak furniture, pictures, carpets, leaving the 
House alone for the Enemy should they advance in that direction. The planta- 
tion Bell (which has called the people to work for about a century, being the 
Silk Hope Bell bought by my G. Grand Father’s father (viz. G.M.) and which 
my Father brought many years ago to Savannah River) is also safe at the Camp. 
With regard to the Negroes still at work upon the plantation, every preparation 
has been made to decamp at a moment's notice. We have about Seven Thousand 
Bushels Rough Rice in store in our Brick Thresher at East Hermitage to be sold 
whenever we can do so. At present I can only say it remains in Status-quo. 
On 24th March I removed my family from Macon, Ga. to our Residence in 
Charleston with the hopes of remaining quietly there for the Summer. The fall 


11 This parenthetical statement was apparently inserted at the time this account was 
completed and dated—June 12, 1862. 

42In 1860 Louis Manigault had figured that a total of 36 planters in the Savannah 
River region had planted 17,587 acres to rice and had harvested therefrom 703,480 bushels 
of the grain. See Louis Manigault, Plantation Diary, in Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina Library. 
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of Fort Pulaski near Savannah,** and the capture of New Orleans by the Yankees 
has however caused a change in our movements. Thinking it more than likely 
that Charleston is next in turn to share the fate of the Crescent City, and that 
too, from all appearances, at no very distant day, it was unanimously deter- 
mined that I should come to Augusta Georgia, and there rent a house with room 
sufficient for the reception of my Mother and Sisters in case of the Bombard- 
ment of Charleston. Previous to our departure from Charleston nearly every 
family of our acquaintance had left the City, to seek shelter in some interior 
Town, Village, or Country Retreat. Of the Male population of our City, as 
well as of our Confederate States, nearly all are in the Army. In my own family 
my Brothers Gabriel and Alfred (both Members of the Charleston Light Dra- 
goons, Capt’n Benj’'n H. Rutledge) have been in the service since September 
1861. Thus am I assisting my Father in the protection of our Ladies, and care 
of our family property as far as is possible in the times of War, Turmoil and 
Confusion. 

On'7th May 1862 with my Wife and Children (Louis, and Marie) 1 came 
to Augusta, Georgia. Here we have rented a fine large House for the Summer, 
with ample room for others of the family whenever they should desire to come. 
(Mr. Antoine Poullain’s House, Corner of Broad and Jackson Streets. Rent 
at the Rate of $600.—per Annum). We have brought to Augusta some furni- 
ture and many household effects, and my Father has sent me the valuable family 
Silver, etc. My Wife's costly portrait is also here, with my own. We keep 
house, having all our own Servants, and most probably this shall be our residence 
until peace is declared, or until all danger of attacking Charleston shall have 
subsided. Thus as regards our Savannah River property, all at present is un- 
certain. We have taken every precaution, yet the Enemy are quite near at hand 
and no one can tell what is yet in Store to befall us. 

Augusta, Georgia, 12th June 1862. Louis MANIGAULT. 


The annual Report of Plantation Events commencing May 1862 and termi- 
nating with the same month in 1863 is blended in a great degree with the 
events of the War, whose influence is now being felt in the remotest sections 
of the Confederacy. Although the Planters on Savannah River have exercised 
all due caution in the removal of their Negroes to the interior, some of them 
even abandoning their entire Plantations, without cultivating an Acre of land, 
still from the peculiar turn in the War, and which of course the wisest could 
not have foreseen, the Rice plantations upon the Savannah River have been, up 
to the present time as safe as any other property near our Sea-Coast. The 
occupation of Fort Pulaski by the Abolitionists, which rendered Savannah at once 
of no more utility to the Confederates as a sea-port, but converting it into an 


18 Fort Pulaski was located at the mouth of the Savannah River, near Tybee Island, 
some fifteen miles below the city. 
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Interior Town of no importance whatever (as far as connections with the outer 
World through Blockade running was concerned) seemed to satisfy the Enemy 
for the present, so far as an immediate attack upon the place was concerned. 
The complete barring of the River by our own forces a mile below Fort Jack- 
son,’* and the formidable earth Works encircling Savannah on every side has 
calmed our minds concerning the safety of the place. At any rate during the 
past year in the midst of continual and exciting rumors of advances and attacks, 
some of which have indeed been well founded, as a general thing the most per- 
fect quietude has reigned upon all of the Plantations in the Savannah River 
Swamp. Blessed should we feel indeed! for having a point of importance be- 
tween ourselves and our Foe. Did not Savannah, the principal Town of the 
Great “Empire State of the South’ stand as our Janitor, long since should we 
have shared the fate of desolation and ruin, alas! so familiar to many a once 
happy home along the Coasts of South-Carolina and Georgia. 

In May 1862, We had Thirty-Six Negroes working in the fields or 30 Prime 
Hands (the Remainder of the Gang, being at Silk Hope). Our planting this 
year consisted of 275 acres in Rice, and 70 Acres in Provisions, of which 36 1, 
Acres in Corn and the balance in Oats, Peas, and Sweet Potatoes. The usual 
plantation Work continued with no peculiar event of interest. Mr. Capers my 
Overseer corresponded with me very frequently, and such perfect tranquility 
reigned upon the plantations that during the Summer of 1862 he was enabled 
to pay me in Augusta, Ga. three visits of a day each. We were thus enabled 
to consult freely with each other, concerning any steps to be taken touching 
our planted interest, and my entire attention was directed towards our Savannah 
River property, according to the local pressure of the War upon us. 

The Rice Market in June 1862 was about $4.—per Cent [100} lbs. and 
gradually on the rise, as in truth proved the case with every other article, both 
of food and raiment in the Confederacy, until prices even of the most ordinary 
necessaries of Life were truly fabulous, and beyond the reach of three-fourths 
of the Community. 

To give an idea of Prices during this year, it may be interesting to note that 
in 1862; 7th October, Common Salt was worth $24. per bushel; Butter $2.— 
per lb.; Lard $1.50 Cts. per lb.; Coffee $3.25 Cts. per lb.; Tea (Gunpowder) 
$7.25 per lb.; Eggs $1.— per dozen; Molasses $8. — per Gallon; Tobacco, 
which prior to the War was worth 5 cts. a plug, now sold for 50 Cts. These 
Prices were in Augusta, Ga. Wood sold for $9.— per Cord, but in Charleston 
at this time (Jan’y 1863) it was worth $20.— & $25.— A Negro Man sold in 
Charleston (June 6th 1863) for $3000. 

16th June 1862, an advance was made by the Yankees upon Charleston, which 
however was fortunately repulsed by a small force of ours at Secessionville, an 
insignificant village upon James Island. The Planter’s life in these times of War 


44 Fort Jackson was located on the river quite near the city itself. 
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is one of constant anxiety and excitement. Dealing as has now been proved with 
an Enemy of no principle whatsover, whose only aim is to spread desolation and 
ruin over our land ;—to arm our own Negroes against their very Masters; and 
entice by every means this misguided Race to assist them in their diabolical pro- 
gramme. With this species of Warfare none of us can boast of our positions, 
for never with more truth can it be said None of us can tell “what a day may 
bring forth.” 

Guided thus by our own feeling of uncertainty, the moment the Rice was 
ripening, and ready for the sickle, we obtained a portion of our Hands from 
Silk Hope, to assist us in hastening the harvest on Savannah River. These im- 
mediately returned to their Cooper River Retreat the moment the Harvest was 
completed, & the Crop removed from the fields to the Barn Yard Mound. 

In September 1862,—4788 Bushels of the Crop of 1861 (which had remained 
upon the plantation) was sent per flat to Messrs. R. Habersham & Sons Savannah 
and sold by them in the Rough at $1.30 Cts. per Bushel. We found no fault 
with the Sale of shis Lot of Rice at the time, but I have generally noticed that 
but little interest is taken in our plantation affairs in Savannah, owing to the 
simple fact that previous to the War none of our Crop was forwarded to that 
Market, preferring the better regulated Rice Market of Charleston, intrusting 
our interest there in the Hands of my intimate friend, excellent Salesman, and 
accommodating Factor, Mr. Charles W. Henry of the House of Middleton and 
Co. 

1862, 20th Sept’r.—One of our Prime Hands (‘Charles Lucas”) absconded 
from the plantation. He had been in charge of our Stock, and having allowed 
eight of the choicest Hogs to depart from the plantation in some unaccountable 
manner, received his due punishment. His next step was to follow the animals 
which he had most probably killed himself, and sent to the retreat where he 
expected soon to follow.—I will here remark that the half dozen fine cows 
which I had always kept upon the plantation were sold by me (for what was 
considered a high price at that time, 28 Cts. per lb.) to a Butcher in Savannah 
in the Spring of 1862. This was through fear of their being all stolen some 
night by our Negroes. 

This so named ‘Charles Lucas” (from having once belonged to a Mr. Lucas) 
is the Second Negro thus far who has left the place; the first being a very 
notorious character, a Carpenter Known as “Jack Savage” (his former Master 
being a Mr. Savage of Bryan County) who ran away from the Camp on the 
night of the 21st February 1862.—After an absence of upwards of a year from 
the plantation, most of which time was passed in the dense Carolina Swamp 
near the McPherson plantation, in company with “Charles Lucas” and other 
runaway Negroes, ‘Jack Savage” returned of his own accord to us, 16th August 
1863, looking half starved and wretched in the extreme. We always considered 
him a most dangerous character & bad example to the others. He was sold in 
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Savannah (Sept'r 1863) for $1800.—& left with his new Master for Columbus, 
Ga. “Charles Lucas’ was caught 7th August 1863. 

During the past year (May 1862-May 1863) There have been 6 Deaths and 
2 Births upon the Plantation and 17 of our Hands are at Silk Hope. 

1862—17th October. The first flat load, viz: 1058 Bushels of our new Crop 
reached Messrs. Habersham’s Mills in Savannah. From this period we were 
sending the rice to Market, so as to remove it from the plantation and convert 
it into money as rapidly as possible; the worn out boilers of our Thresher 
however needed much work upon them, which caused delay in threshing the 
Crop, and we only succeded in placing the last flat load of this Crop in Messrs. 
Habersham’s Mills (1015 Bushels) on 22nd January 1863. 

This Crop of 1862, placed in Messrs. Habersham’s Mills, amounted to 8,321 
Bushels, most of which when pounded sold for $8.—per [100?} lbs. 

Besides the above Market Rice, I found on the Plantation, 1st March 1863 
measured in the Thresher as Seed Rice for the Crop of 1863,—1030 Bushels. 
The Harvest having been quite early, and there having been nearly one month 
of very warm weather after the rice was cut, we had gathered 500 Bushels of 
“Second Growth Rice’’ and would have collected more had we the time. There 
was also several Months provisions of Corn and Cow peas on the place. At the 
Camp we had 500 Bushels first quality Rice, brought there for safe keeping, 
and 250 Bushels Corn. 

During the Summer of 1862, many Negroes died on the various Savannah 
River Plantations from a somewhat singular disease. They would suddenly 
swell in every part of the body, and in five or six days the case would invariably 
prove fatal. We lost two Prime Hands (the only two) from this disease, but 
it was more fatal on other plantations, and I was told that Mr. Hugh Rose lost 
13.—This Disease was supposed to have been caused by the continual eating of 
Rice (it being almost impossible to procure Corn) and that too more than 
likely when not sufficiently cooked, knowing the lazy character of the Negro, 
and with little or no salt. No planter could afford to purchase Corn ($3. to 
$4.—per Bush.) if he had not it on the place, & none was to be had in Sa- 
vannah ; whilst the ordinary articles of food, and given out at every Allowance, 
such as Bacon, Molasses, and Tobacco, were totally out of the question. Thus 
does the Negro, to some extent, experience his share of privation, during the 
continuance of this War. Fish too which abound in Savannah River, and which 
in times of Peace are caught in large numbers by the Negroes were now allowed 
to remain unmolested in their native element. Fish Hooks are not to be bought. 
The Overseer and Myself have taken all of the bullets from the fish-nets we 
could find and moulded them into bullets for our pistols, whilst it is impossible 
to purchase Yarn of any kind for a Net either in Charleston, Savannah, or 
Augusta. Such being the case only after the second year of the War, I am 
thinking what will it be year after year as the Struggle progresses; for I must 
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confess there are not the least indications of forthcoming Peace as yet, & the 
hatred between the two contending Parties seems to be more and more profound. 
The Confederate States have waged this War, with the determination to bear 
against all and every privation; Cut off from all intercourse with foreign 
Nations, it is most remarkable how we are developing our own resources, & 
battling thus far as well as can be expected with a most powerful Enemy. 

Another peculiarity noticed during the Summer of 1862 upon the Savannah 
River Rice Plantations was that the change of Climate from the interior of the 
States to the Swamp was injurious, and in some cases fatal to the Negroes. This 
however we could not consider altogether through change of Climate, but more 
especially owing to the resumption of Rice-diet, with no variety, as their weekly 
allowance. From the general quietude reigning throughout our Swamp, Several 
Planters who had removed their Negroes to the interior of Georgia, after an 
absence of 8 and 10 months, returned Hands to the Rice lands during the 
Autumnal Month. Mr. Daniel Heyward and the Estate of Taylor lost Negroes 
by this move. 

The Crop of 1862 being sold, and all Plantation Accounts settled 
up to date, Messrs. R. Habersham and Sons Account Current with 
Charles Manigault Esqr. was balanced. 

1863 
March 13 Balance favor Charles Manigault Esqr. $16,030.88. 





Having to render in a List of the Number of Negroes upon the Plantation, 
and their ages to the Confederate Authorities for Taxation 


1863 
April 1 Negroes between 12 and 15 years 4 
do - 15 and 55 years 35 
do . 55 and 65 years 10 
Total 
Under Age 11 60 





Early in April 1863 I paid my regular Spring visit to the Plantation. The 
most perfect quietude reigned upon this section of country, so much so, that 
large numbers of Negroes were returning from the interior of the State to their 
various plantations, and those Planters who had abandoned their places one year 
ago, now regretted their actions, whilst many would have been $20,000.—to 
$30,000.—richer had they remained. I was thinking of this, as the Overseer and 
Myself gazed from the lofty brick-Thresher-windows of East Hermitage, over 
the abandoned Rice lands on the Carolina side, and we were quite satisfied with 
our own past movements. Amongst those Planters who were returning their 
Negroes to the Rice lands were Mr. Walter Blake, Barclay, Izard, Huger, Jos. 
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Manigault, Potter, & Dan’l Heyward. We also decided to bring back from 
Silk Hope some of our ablest Negroes, accordingly 7th May 1863 our force was 
increased by the return of 12 Prime Hands, making a Total of 42 Prime Hands 
on the plantation. (This is interesting, being the number of Prime Hands on 
the place upon the Fall of Savannah in Dec’r 1864)** 





For the Crop of 1863 We planted on Argyle Island: 


ee ee ee in Rice 347 Acres 
in Corn 40 - 
in Peas 20 , 
At the Camp 12 Acres in Corn,—5 Acres Potatoes, 10 Acres Peas. 


A) « LA hi ai Lal 





This crop when threshed amounted to 10,111 Bushels, of which in October 
1863, 6311 Bs. was delivered to Messrs. R. Habersham and Sons Mills. 

Besides this we retained 1000 Bushels for Seed, making a Total Rice Crop 
of 11,111 Bushels. Also on the plantation there was 800 Bushels Potatoes, 250 
Bushels Corn, and a good supply of Cow Peas. 

During the Summer of 1863 there was no sickness worth mentioning on the 
Plantation, and my usual December visit to Savannah River found the Negroes 
cheerful and happy, the Crop all threshed, and the Hands cleaning ditches and 
raising banks. (N.B. For a full and Graphic Description of this Visit, Vide, 
Letter Book and Journal by L. M.—Clerk in Surgeon Joseph Jones’ Office, 
Augusta, Ga. 1863-1865.) 

My Spring visit of March 1864 to the Plantation found all things going on 
in a quiet and satisfactory manner. We made our selections of the best fields to 
plant, in all in Rice about 300 Acres. Savannah River was perfectly tranquil, 
and such a degree of security was felt by the Rice Planters for this section, that 
nearly all of the Plantations were working their entire Gangs. 

The entire Crop of 1864'* was not sold upon its being delivered to the Mill. 
By My Father’s wise instructions, 4061 Bushels were kept in the rough. This 
was sold in Sept'r 1864 at $30.—p[er]} 1[00}. lbs. 





1864 

Sept’r 6 R. Habersham and Sons Account Current with Charles 
Manigault was balanced, placing to C. M.’s Credit in 
Confederate Money all plantation Expenses and my 


own having been previously paid $18,625.99 


18 This parenthetical statement, as well as those which appear below, was apparently 
added by Manigault when his statement of June, 1865, was written. 
16 This should probably be 1863. 
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30th October 1864 met with a very sad loss to the Plantation. Mr. William 
Capers our experienced Overseer died on this day. He was a remarkable man 
in some respects, and knew more of the Negro and how to manage a Plantation 
than any of our former Overseers. Mr. Capers belonged to the best blood of 
Carolina. His G. Father and my G. G. Father (Peter Manigault) married 
Sisters, Mary and Elizabeth Wragg, consequently he and I were 3rd Cousins. 
He was a perfect Gentleman, and I made more a companion of him than merely 
regarding him as a simple Overseer. He often remarked to me that His Uncle 
(Mr. White) who first gave him instructions in managing Negroes, would fre- 
quently say that “if a Man put his confidence in a Negro He was simply a 
Damned Fool,” and that he had proved that true all of his life. Mr. Capers 
assisted me in numerous ways during our four years War, and in the midst 
of all of our plantation troubles. He sent me regularly vegetables and other 
articles from the plantation to my half starved family in Augusta, Ga. & he on 
several occasions advanced me money which I always returned. His Remains 
are deposited in the Church Yard, Cherokee Hill, not far (one mile) from 
the Camp, where he died. 

During the greater portions of the years 1863 and 1864, most of our Prime 
Men were working for the Government on the Fortifications around Savannah. 
Early in November 1864, I visited the Plantation, and placed temporarily in 
charge, an Englishman, Mr. Benjamin Glasgow. He was an Engineer by trade 
and knew nothing of Rice Culture. He was of assistance however, just at this 
time in threshing out the Crop. Upon the plantation the Negroes were still 
bringing in rice from the fields, the Work being very backward and going on 
slowly since Mr. Caper’s Death. I saw plainly that during Mr. Capers long 
illness of the past summer little or no work had been done. The Season had 
been very favorable and large Crops of Rice had been made upon the River. 
Upon Mr. Hugh Rose’s place I was told the Crop averaged between 70 and 80 
Bushels to the Acre! How true I know not. 

Dec’r 1864 Paid my last visit to the Plantation during the War, and saw 
all of my Father's Negroes for the last time. All things struck me as looking 
more favorably than when here in Nov’r. Engaged the Services of Mr. J. W. 
Bandy, an experienced Overseer at $2000.—per annum. He & I came to the 
conclusion, with what we had threshed, and on the mound, that Cur Crop of 
1864 amounted to 10,000 Bushels Market Rice. 

The Negroes all looked well, and seemed pleased to see me. I was very 
nearly cut off by the Yankees upon my return on the Rail Road to Charleston 
(Vid; Journal 1863-1865) 





As is well known on the night of Tuesday 20th Dec’r 1864, Savannah was 
evacuated by our Confederate Forces under Gen’! Hardee, and the Yankees took 
possession of the City, as well as all of the Rice upon the Plantations. Up to 
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the time that this is written (viz: June 1865) I have not heard the first item 
of authentic news from the plantation, and have seen no one, or heard of no 
one who has been near the place, it being unsafe as yet to go there. We had 
sent no rice to Market. 

Suffice it to say We were working upon it to the very last, and only the 
Yankee bayonets put a stop to our work. 

As the War is now at an end, I shall now move with my family to Savannah 
and reclaim my possessions, if not prevented from so doing by the Federal 
Authorities. 

E.E.*" 

Augusta Ga. 18th June 1865 Louts MANIGAULT. 


Mr. Walls, for several years Overseer on Savannah River for Mr. Daniel 
Heyward informs me this 21st June 1865 in Augusta Ga. that he was with Mr. 
Heyward on his Plantation up to the 24th Dec’r 1864, on which day he saw 
with his own eyes the Yankees set fire and destroy the Gowrie Mill, then the 
Gowrie Dwelling and lastly the entire Gowrie settlement. Mr. Bandy, our 
Overseer was taken Prisoner at East Hermitage and carried to Mr. Gibbon’s 
plantation where he was compelled by them to pound out Rice at Mr. Gibbon’s 
Mill on Argyle Isl'd. The Yankees first crossed on Argyle Island to Mr. Gib- 
bons Plantation and approached Gowrie from that direction along the banks. 


First Authentic Information from “Gowrie,” “East Hermitage,” and “Camp,” 
Plantations [Savannah River} since the Evacuation of Savannah (20th Dec’r 
1864 )—The Three Settlements Destroyed— 


Copy of Letter from J. W. Bandy 


Savannah Ga. 18th June 1865 
Mr. Louis Manigault 
Augusta Ga. 
My dear Sir 
Yours of the 7th Inst. has been received and I was pleased to hear from 
you. When I left the Plantation 25th of December, I directed a Letter to 
You (never received)** stating the condition of things at the time: that all the 
Negroes had left for Savannah, Hilton-Head and elsewhere, and the lower 
Plantation (Gowrie) Mill, Your House, Servant House and Barn and Contents 
were all burnt; and I was informed by the Federalists that they intended to 


17 This notation, meaning “errors excepted,” was widely used by clerks in making out 
bills, manifests, and reports by factors to planters and agents. Its use here suggests that 
Louis Manigault’s war time experience as clerk in a commission house and surgeon's 
office had taught him to insert such precautionary symbols into everything which he wrote. 

18 This and the other parenthetical matter in this letter were obviously inserted by 
Manigault as he copied the letter. 
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burn the Threshing Mill, as soon as they got the rice out of it, Which they did. 
(Eight Thousand Bushels of Threshed Rice was in this beautiful brick Thresher, 
besides about Two Thousand Bushels of un-threshed rice on the barn yard 
mound. There was no such Building upon any Plantation on Savannah River 
as this Three-Story Solid-Brick Edifice, built in the most substantial manner by 
Mr. McAlpin about twenty years ago, he himself furnishing brick and lumber 
from his own yard.) 

At my arrival in Savannah Mr. Glasgow informed me that the Pine Land 
Plantation (Camp) was burnt (Mr. Benjamin Glasgow an Englishman was tak- 
ing charge of the Camp for me) and Mrs. Capers had a large portion of her 
clothes destroyed, & Your Horse and Mules were carried off. 

Regarding the Plantation, I was informed that there was a large Freshet came 
down after I left, and broke the bank at the East end of your House, and 
flowing in & out. And the Negroes before I left cut the Canal bank at the 
red trunk to make their escape in the big flat. What other breaks there are 
I am unable to say. The boy Simon and Wife (Polly) is [sic} living some- 
where on the Plantation and as soon as I can see him, I will ascertain the con- 
dition of the Place and will inform You. 

I should have been able to inform You more directly about your River Planta- 
tion, but in consequence of the conduct of some of the Negroes on some part 
of the River, undertaking to molest the Whites, it was dangerous to leave the 
city. 

J. W. Banpy. 


Being reduced in funds, as we all are since the Termination of the War, I 
this 30th June 1865, sold at Auction My Father’s Gowrie Desk for $12.—It was 
purchased by My Father, at Auction in Savannah, Jan’y 1833, and from con- 
stant use was not in the best condition. 


Augusta Ga. 1865 [Louis MANIGAULT. } 


New LIGHT ON GENERAL JUBAL A. EARLY AFTER APPOMATTOX 


EpITED BY WILLIAM D. Hoyt, Jr. 


The general outline of the post-Civil War career of General Jubal 
Anderson Early of the Confederate Army is well known to students of 
Southern history. The story of his flight across country to Texas and 
of his visits to Mexico, Cuba, and Canada is a part of the narrative of 
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that unfortunate period which followed General Lee’s surrender at Ap- 
pomattox and the assassination of President Lincoln. A new ray of 
light is thrown upon both the man and his experiences by the recent 
discovery of a brief contemporary account of the earlier portion of these 
journeyings, written by General Early himself in a letter from Havana 
in May, 1866, to General Thomas Lafayette Rosser of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, who had been a cavalry leader under Early’s command.’ 

This account, penned just thirteen months after the collapse of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, describes in outline form the “rough 
ride . . . all the ways in arms as if I had been in the enemy's country,” 
the recuperation among friends, and the escape from Galveston. It 
records Early’s discovery that the French Empire in Mexico was “an in- 
fernal humbug,” with no chance of a war with the United States as he 
had hoped. It tells something about the composition of his Memoir of 
the Last Year of the War for Independence in the Confederate States 
of America, Containing an Account of the Operations of His Com- 
mands in the Y ears 1864 and 1865,’ and discusses points connected with 
Rosser’s own part in the maneuvers in the Valley during the closing 
campaigns of the war. 

Especially interesting are Early’s directions that mail sent by post 
be addressed to “J. Anderson Esqr,” and his firm expression that “I 
shall never return to the states unless I can come back under the Con- 
federate flag.” The former indicates that the General simply dropped 
his last name in order to remain incognito while in Havana. The lat- 
ter shows the bitterness of feeling which caused him to add, ‘My hatred 
of the infernal yankees is increasing daily, if possible.” But within three 
years Early returned to Virginia and opened an office for the practice of 
law in Lynchburg. The heat generated by the events of the conflict, 
reflected vividly in this letter, did not last long, even though Early re- 
mained “unreconstructed” to the end of his life. 

1 The letter is among the papers of General Rosser, which were recently given to 
the Alderman Library at the University of Virginia. These papers also contain com- 
munications from other Civil War leaders, including Robert E. Lee, James E. B. Stuart, 
and Wade Hampton, of which a few are pencilled orders for movements on the field of 


battle. 
2 This Memoir was first published in Toronto, Canada, in 1866, in a limited edition 
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Havana May 10th 1866 
Genl T. L. Rosser— 


Dear General 


Your letter of the 4th from New Orleans was this day received, and I was glad 
to receive it, both on account of the information it gives me of yourself, and 
that which it gives me from Virginia. 

I will state in the first place that I am in pretty good health, though I have 
been down with a light attack of chills & fever.* I have got along very well so 
far. I had a very rough ride of it from Virginia to Texas. I was determined 
not to give a parol or take the oath either, and I rode all the ways in arms as if 
I had been in the enemy’s country. I got through safe, though I was so broken 
down, as was my horse, that I had to stop and recruit in Texas. There, after 
moving about a good deal, I met with some very good friends & I remained in 
Texas until I was able to travel. When I started, I found it necessary to get 
off by water as the route over the Rio Grande had become impracticable, on 
account of robbers and guerillas. It would have been worth my life to go on 
that route. I had to come out through Galveston where Wright's Head Quar- 
ters were, and there was a good deal of delay in getting a vessel, so that I did 
not get off until the Sth of November. I was landed at the Bimini Islands, a work- 
ing settlement of negroes, on the Bahama Banks, and from there went to 
Nassaw—then came here & went to Mexico. Some kind gentlemen in Texas, 
without my knowledge, raised for me several hundred dollars in gold, and this, 
with 200 I had left of what I started from Virginia with, has kept me going. 
I went to Mexico hoping there might be war with the U. S., but I found the 
Empire an infernal humbug and no chance in that quarter. 

I employed myself while in Mexico in writing a history of my campaigns 
during 1864 and to the close in 1865, and have written a very thorough account. 
My memory is very retentive and I have been aided by diaries kept by Hotch- 
kiss and a Lieut Old* who was with me for sometime. I intend sending General 


“for gratuitous distribution.” In 1867, however, while Early himself was still in Canada, 
two editions were published in the United States—one at Lynchburg, Virginia, and the 
other at New Orleans. In his sketch of General Early, in Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928- 
1937), V, 598-99, Thomas M. Spaulding has described it as “useful as the narrative of a 
leading actor, but marred by the violence of its tone and its tendency to minimize the 
numbers under his command.” One can see the justice of this criticism in the tone of 
the letter under consideration. 

$In the punctuation of this letter, periods are being substituted for the dashes which 
Early used rather consistently at the end of sentences. 

4These men were Captain Jedediah Hotchkiss, who acted as topographical engineer 
for Early’s force, and Lieutenant William W. Old. Hotchkiss was later active in geological 
surveys in the Shenandoah Valley, and was the author of the volume on Virginia in 
Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, 12 vols. (Atlanta, 1899). 
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Lee a copy and will publish my history. I have estimated the effective cavalry 
in your brigade when it came to me as covered by 600 mounted men. I know 
that it was stronger when it started for Richmond, but you know the long march 
played havoc with the horses, and the movement down the valley commenced so 
soon after your arrival that there was no chance to recruit. I estimate that 1200 
mounted men covered your whole force at Cedar Creek on the 19th Octr, and I 
think I am right. You know that the reverse on the 9th had crippled us smartly. 
I should like very much to see your report—and if you have time please send 
me a copy here, if a vessel is coming over soon. I have an idea that in the small 
affair near Moorefield, just before the capture of New Creek one piece of artil- 
lery was taken from the enemy. Let me know if it is so & what troops were 
engaged,—only McNeil & Windom I think. Grant claims 11 pieces of artillery 
captured on the 9th of October in the cavalry flight. The loss of only 9 was 
reported to me. What is your recollection. Stanton and Grant both say that 
after the battle of Cedar Creek Sheridan pursued to Mount Jackson. You know 
I left you at Fisher's Hill, and you fell back from that place establishing your 
pickets from Edinburg across to Columbia furnace & reported no pursuit even 
to Fisher's Hill. Stanton says after that fight, “an armed rebel force” appeared 
in the valley in Novr. I have noticed these falsehoods in my account. 

Tell Daniel Wilson I have written to him several times & have not had a 
word from him. If he had written to me he might have been of great service 
to me in communicating with my friends & without costing him any thing either. 
I have received letters from friends made on my way out of the country, but 
very few from my old friends. 

I shall leave here for Canada as soon as I hear from my brother. I will 
publish my campaigns in Canada, in pamphlet form and will send you a copy. 
I think I will knock a few feathers out Mr. Sheridan's cap. If a vessel comes 
over here within two weks after you receive this write to me, and write me at 
length. Let me know everything of interest. Direct your letter to me, if you 
put it in the mail, to 

“J. Anderson Esqr 
Care of Morison & Bros 
Num 108 Calle de Aguive 
Habana.” 
If you send it by private hand, direct in my own name “At the Hotel Cubano 
Habana.” 

I shall never return to the states unless I can come back under the Confederate 
flag—of which I do not yet dispair. My hatred of the infernal yankees is increas- 
ing daily, if possible, and I do not speak to any of them that I meet. My motto is 
still ‘war to the death,” and I yet hope to have another chance at them. When- 
ever war arises between the U. S. and any other power I shall be in, and God 
forbid that I meet any Confederates on that side. 
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Remember me kindly to any Confederates that I know. Be certain to write & 
if a vessel comes shortly there will be no difficulty in my getting it. Governor 
Allen is reported to have died in the City of Mexico,® and it is also reported that 
Maury and Magruder have been turned out of office, or their offices rather abol- 
ished. Maj Turner who was Commandant of the prison in Richmond is here 
with me. Quantrell certainly passed here on his way to Mexico a few day ago. 
I saw him." 

My best regards. 
J. A. Earty. 


5 Henry W. Allen, who had been governor of Louisiana during the Civil War, died 
in Mexico City on April 22, 1866. 

* Matthew-F. Maury had been appointed commissioner of immigration by the Emperor 
Maximilian and John B. Magruder was a major-general in the imperial army. 

7 If Early was referring to William C. Quantrill, the famous guerrilla leader, this was, 
of course, impossible. Quantrill had died at Louisville, Kentucky, on June 6, 1865. See 
William E. Connelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars (Cedar Rapids, 1910). 








Book Reviews 


Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas. Volume III. Edited 
by Charles Wilson Hackett. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1941. Pp. 
xxii, 623. Maps, bibliography. $6.50.) 


Don José Antonio Pichardo, an able ecclesiastic, was appointed by Spain to 
collect evidence in support of the Spanish claims against those of the United 
States in settling the Texas-Louisiana boundary. Two volumes of his translated 
treatise have been previously published, and the present volume completes the 
publication of about three fourths of the manuscript. 

Explorers gave Spain her first claim to the disputed territory, Coronado from 
the West and De Soto from the East, linking the two on the plains of Cibola. 
Pichardo followed their trails with a detailed study of topography and ethnology 
together with historical records. He used a variety of documentary source ma- 
terial, but drew heavily on Garcilaso de la Vega, checked by the editor from 
other documents and the account by the Gentleman of Elvas (Hodge and Lewis, 
editors). It is deserving of note that Bolton, who discovered the Pichardo 
document, made an independent study of the Moscoso route some eighteen 
years ago (unpublished) and came to the same conclusion as Pichardo, termi- 
nating the route in a region in Texas later reached by De Leon and Father 
Massanet, again linking the Spanish explorers and leaving no opening for rivals. 
More recent studies, such as the one by Rex W. Strickland, support their con- 
clusions and discredit those of T. H. Lewis. 

Pichardo would wipe out Louisiana as a geographical entity by starting Florida 
on the east bank and Texas on the west bank of the Mississippi River. The 
Spanish King had permitted the intrusion of the French “usurpers’’ only to 
prevent war, and “with grief in his heart.” But the “grief” in the King’s heart 
could not alter the reality and legality of the French occupation. Admitting, 
although reluctantly, the French claims to the Mississippi valley, Pichardo re- 
jected their interpretation of ownership. He insisted that rivers were logical 
boundary lines, quoting ancient geographers in support of his view and clinching 
it with the statement that “God himself decreed that rivers, wherever possible, 
should be boundaries of kingdoms . . . .” One need not be a religious skeptic 
to support the French theory that rivers serve as bonds of union and that they 
have been notoriously unstable as boundary lines—witness the Rio Grande. 
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Granting the French claims on the basis of occupation, Pichardo ably de- 
fended the Spanish claims to the unoccupied, western tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi on the basis of exploration. This region was also divided between the 
French and Spanish on the basis of trade with the Indians. 

The final argument in limiting the French claims was based upon a careful 
study of the sources and use of the French D’Anville map of 1746. Having 
fixed the French limits by the accepted line drawn on the D’Anville map, he 
concluded that the United States ‘‘ought equally to be content with the lands” 
which this line had assigned to the French. 

Pichardo has proved himself an able and entertaining scholar, although 
biased, and a most competent defender of the Spanish claims. Professor Hackett 
has adequately supplemented the text with critical comments, and his copious 
footnotes, together with the bibliography, serve as an excellent guide to the 
material in the field. He is to be congratulated for the manner in which he 
has presented a meritorious work to the public. 


University of California, Berkeley JOHN RyDJorD 


A Decade of Sectional Controversy, 1851-1861. By Henry H. Simms. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 284. Bibliogra- 
phy. $3.50.) 


While Mr. Simms focuses his attention upon the last and bitterest decade 
of the sectional controversy, he devotes considerable thought to the backgrounds 
and origins of these quarrels. The book is primarily intended, it would appear, 
to be a synthesis of the investigations of the specialists in the ante-bellum period 
of American history, including the author's own important work on the aboli- 
tion movement, the Whigs in Virginia, John Taylor, and Robert M. T. Hunter. 
It is, therefore, a useful summary which, it is hoped, will help put into circula- 
tion the conclusions of recent scholarship. There is only one adverse criticism 
that the reviewer has to offer: the book is entirely too brief; it does not furnish 
sufficient illustrative detail to act as legitimate padding for the conclusions set 
forth. 

It is significant that Mr. Simms has come to the position that psychological 
and political factors were more important than economic and social factors in 
producing the sectional quarreling and the break up of the Union in 1861- 
1865. This view, while not at all excluding social and economic causes, would 
repudiate the economic motive as the key to history. It is widely held among 
Southern students of the ante-bellum period, a fact, by the way, which even they 
have just begun to note. 

A study, such as the author has made, of the literature of the abolition cru- 
sade against the South and the Southern defense and counterattack, can scarcely 
fail to convince one that the psychological reaction from this sectional crimina- 
tion was a basic cause in disrupting the Union and bringing on war. But, on 
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the other hand, one cannot study the sectional issues of the late ante-bellum 
period without realizing the transcendent importance of the political motive. 
Take, for example, the Kansas-Nebraska Act: it was played up by old Whigs 
and Free Soil Democrats alike as an aggressive Southern measure, when it was 
known quite well that most Southerners, though believing in equal rights in 
the territories, regarded it at first as a kind of Trojan horse. Then there was the 
Dred Scott Decision which the Republican leaders, particularly Lincoln, chose 
to consider a conspiracy between Douglas, Buchanan, Pierce, and Taney, when 
it was known that the decision of Justices McLean and Curtis to deliver a 
minority opinion upholding the Missouri Compromise forced Taney and the 
other justices to deliver a majority opinion declaring the Missouri Compromise 
unconstitutional. Again, because the settlement of the Kansas dispute would 
take away the strongest justification for the existence of the Republican party, 
the Republican House of Representatives refused to accept Toombs’ proposal 
to sweep aside both pro-slavery and anti-slavery organization in Kansas and 
hold an election upon the basis of a census of bonafide residents of that terri- 
tory. The author agrees with most students of that period that the question of 
the extension of slavery into the territories was a pure abstraction by 1860, for 
“the inexorable laws of nature had decreed that slavery had no place in the 
Western territories.” In 1860 there were only forty-six slaves in all the territories 
of the United States: two in Kansas, fifteen in Nebraska, and twenty-nine in 
Utah. But for political reasons the Republican party made no further extension 
of slavery into the territories the basic plank in its platform. 

Though Mr. Simms presents his material and conclusions with cold detach- 
ment, it is fairly clear that he considers the old cry that the “South was in the 
saddle” not founded at all in fact, but just another clever slogan to be used as 
a political weapon by the very aggressive Republican party. 


Vanderbilt University FRANK L, OWSLEY 


Storm Over the Land: A Profile of the Civil War. By Carl Sandburg. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942. Pp. vii, 440. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) 


When Carl Sandburg wrote the introduction for a special edition of Lloyd 
Lewis's Myths After Lincoln in 1941, he made some observations as to how 
history should be written. He decried “books elaborate with learning written 
in a dull clumsy style that oppressed the reader.” He frowned likewise on 
“books where men of shallow wisdom and showman’s tricks had subverted and 
falsified so as to fool young people regarding events and characters where the 
reality is better than the myth.’ Perfectly objective history—if it could be at- 
tained—he would utterly eschew because it would leave the reader “gazing on a 
fixed and changeless scene where a painted ship halts on a painted ocean and 
nobody cares.” 
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Sandburg’s ideal, then, is to write history interestingly and dramatically, with- 
out sacrificing accuracy, yet without giving undue concern to impersonality. 

In Storm Over the Land, which by title page admission is “taken mainly 
from Abraham Lincoln: The War Years,” the author has hewed close to his 
ideal. The narrative fairly glows with drama and interest. Under Sandburg’s 
facile and vibrant pen characters live and move in three-dimensional reality. 
The highest skill of an accomplished artist is demonstrated in sharply delineated 
word-portraits of Greeley, Bennett, Fremont, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, and numerous other dramatae personnae. His descriptions 
are indeed so vivid that the excellent photographs which accompany the text 
become something of a superfluity. 

The author's handling of military episodes is hardly less moving than his 
characterizations. Grant’s operations about Vicksburg are recounted with jour- 
nalistic finesse, and when Sheridan rides from Winchester to Fisher's Hill the 
reader can almost see the general’s firmly-set jaw and hear the thundering beats 
of Rienzi’s hoofs on the roadway. Not only does one discern the action, but he 
gets glimpses of the countryside. When Sherman reached South Carolina, “the 
rains fell on the drooping Spanish moss of the live oaks.” And on the eventful 
morning of April 9, 1865, in Virginia: “The oaks hung out fresh tassels. Trees 
leafed out pale green. Peach trees sang with blossoms.” 

Sometimes the author's pen moves too fast and too far. He places the action 
at Lookout Mountain above the clouds—in spite of the fact that lower-flying 
historians have long since brought it down from the ether to the fog. And at 
Vicksburg he has Pemberton “killing the last dog for food” before capitulation, 
when actually an official report showed that 38,241 pounds of bacon were sur- 
rendered on July 4. No dog meat seems to have been eaten at any time by 
Pemberton’s order, and no mule meat till July 3. 

The author's emancipation from strict objectivity carries him very close to 
hero-worship in the cases of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and others for whom 
he has strong admiration. 

It is to be expected, of course, that a book based on Lincoln: The War Years 
should treat mainly of the Northern phase of the conflict. And since it is 
intended for the general reader rather than the expert, scantness of new ma- 
terial—other than the illustrations—and of original interpretation, may not be a 
legitimate subject of criticism. 

Within these limitations, Storm Over the Land is a commendable book. For 
beauty of style and for absorbing interest, it might be studied with profit by 
those who plead guilty to the writing of ‘books elaborate with learning . . . 
that oppress the reader.” 


University of Mississippi B. I. WILEY 
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Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study in Command. Volume 1, Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
By Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1942. 
Pp. lvi, 773. Illustrations, maps, appendices, bibliography. $5.00.) 


In this present time when the Nation's peril is as great as it was in the 
1860's, the fitness for command of our military and political leaders will have 
much to do with determining both the length of the struggle and its cost in 
human life and treasure. When war comes, the men at the top in military and 
political positions are often there as much because of age and seniority as from 
any other reason. This is more particularly true of the politicians in responsible 
position than of the leaders of the army and navy. In either case, many of 
these leaders may be second-rate men. The fires in the crucible of war will soon 
burn out this second-rate dross in the military leadership, but in the political 
sphere longer time and greater heat is needed, because many of these men either 
have been elected to their positions or have been appointed by elected officials 
for some political, personal, or ideological reason and are kept there for the same 
reasons, even though their unfitness and incapacity may repatedly have been 
demonstrated. 

Dr. Freeman's Study in Command considers only one phase of this problem 
so far as it related to the Southern Confederacy. It is confined to the origin and 
development of the military leadership in terms of those who were appointed to 
responsible command in Virginia, some of whom became Lee’s lieutenants. 
The command careers of some were of short duration; others moved slowly 
upward through the mass, eventually arriving at or near the top. Limitations 
of age, physical conditions, temperament, judgment, personal habits, intellect, 
alertness, or audacity were the usual causes for failure. Often men who did 
well in subordinate command failed when released from the direction of a 
superior intellect; others failed because of age or poor health; others were tem- 
peramentally unfitted for command. 

In war, where men’s lives are the pawns, the only criterion of ability as a 
leader is success—victory in campaign or battle, the halting of an enemy move- 
ment, the destruction of enemy forces, supplies, and facilities—that is, the accom- 
plishment of desired objectives, singly or in combination. In the political field it 
is otherwise. The failure of such a leader to accomplish a given objective or 
to provide, promptly and successfully, for eventualities, does not necessarily 
bring about this leader’s replacement. The needs of the fighting forces are im- 
perative and must be met, even though the general public suffer privation. We 
are seeing this fact demonstrated in our own time as it was in the days of 
the Southern Confederacy. Politicians and their associates go on, though failure, 
temporary or permanent, overtake them, while military leaders are replaced 
without delay or are relegated to positions of innocuous desuetude as competent 
successors are found. 
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In Study in Command Dr. Freeman analyses the background, training, and 
achievements of those who offered their services to Virginia in 1861. He shows 
how and why many of those first comers failed and were replaced by more 
capable and usually younger men who had health, temperamental fitness to com- 
mand, tenacity under pressure, resilience, and adaptabiliy to changing, un- 
familiar, and unusual conditions. 

First as commander-in-chief came Beauregard, the “Hero of Sumter,” with 
“Prince’’ Magruder, the “preacher” D. H. Hill, “Pete” Longstreet, and “Dea- 
con” Jackson, the future “Stonewall,” among his subordinate commanders. 
“Joe’”” Johnston soon followed Beauregard, then came Lee, the magnificent. 
Meanwhile, other subordinate commanders were working their way to the notice 
of the high command, A. P. Hill, John B. Hood, Jeb Stuart, and others re- 
placing Huger, Holmes, Gustavus Smith, Whiting, Magruder, and others who 
for one reason or another had failed. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that of the fourteen brigade commanders in Beauregard’s Army of the Potomac 
at First Bull Run, only five—Longstreet, Ewell, Early, Wade Hampton, and 
Kirby Smith—were in responsible command at the beginning of 1865. Of 
the forty-odd regimental commanders, only three were in divisional commands 
and one—A. P. Hill—was a corps commander. Other leaders in Beauregard’s 
army had resigned, had been killed in action, or were in minor commands. 

The essential contribution of Dr. Freeman in this study is his account of the 
evolution of the successful field commanders in Lee’s army from unknown subal- 
terns to dynamic and forceful leaders of men. He has shown that the essential 
equipment for such success is good judgment, health and good physical condi- 
tion, an equable temperament, and audacity in movement and maneuver. Of 
these, health and good physical condition combined with understanding and 
judgment are perhaps the most important. An officer in high command who is 
in poor health or suffering from the effects of wounds is often a liability, hard 
to get along with, irascible and intolerant, uncertain and unreliable under pres- 
sure and in a crisis. It has been so throughout military history. 

Among Lee’s superior attributes were his general good health and uninhibited 
judgment. Weapons may change and methods improve but the fundamental 
conditions of successful military operations and the characteristics required of 
leaders are unchanging. Fundamental strategy and tactics and the varied prob- 
lems of logistics still determine the outcome of battle, campaign, or war. A 
skillful and capable leader will select and draw to himself the lieutenants needed 
to carry out his plans and will promptly replace those who fail either in under- 
standing or in execution. 

Study in Command is limited to the men who served in Virginia, generally 
under Lee. It is the first of three volumes in “multiple biography” which will 
cover the war in that area from First Bull Run through Appomattox. There is, 
unfortunately, no intimation that a similarly careful study will consider “‘com- 
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mand” in other areas of the Confederacy and in the Confederate Navy. This is 
something to be hoped for either from Dr. Freeman or from some other com- 
petent student and writer. 

This book is based on sound, extensive, and original research and study and 
constitutes an important contribution to the military history of the United States. 
The narrative flows smoothly and because it is concerned with personalities the 
interest never flags. There is a useful bibliography of the principal manuscript 
sources and a brief “‘Short-Title Index.” There are a number of illustrations and 
maps and a good index. In addition there are six appendices, the most interest- 
ing of which is a discussion of the origin of the name “Stonewall.” 


Locust Valley, New York THOMAS RoBSON Hay 


Lincoln and His Party in the Secession Crisis. By David M. Potter. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. x, 408. $3.75.) 


This is a Lincoln book by the kind of man who should write a Lincoln book. 
Abjuring the Lincoln legend, Professor Potter has combined scholarly objectivity 
with meticulous research and a talent for clear and orderly presentation. He re- 
sists even the lure of the pros and cons of “irrepressibility” and gives to his 
story the precision of a lawyer's brief. Point by point, he directs his argument 
from introduction to conclusion. It is in this skillful weaving of documented 
detail into a plausible whole rather than in the novelty of a major thesis that he 
makes his contribution. 

The Lincoln who emerges from these pages is something of a corn-country 
politician who “groped and blundered” in a sincere effort to preserve the 
Union without war. His policy—he had a policy—was made up of a multiplicity 
of devices calculated to nullify or minimize the forces operating against a recon- 
ciliation through resurgent Unionism. In a sense a negative policy, it entailed 
considerable patience and finesse. Its execution, pending March 4, was entrusted 
to Seward. As it involved the defeat of compromise, Lincoln led his party to 
balk the conciliatory gestures of a northern majority. This rejection of com- 
promise was an acceptance not of war but only of the possibility of war. Mean- 
while, a secessionist minority in the South overrode a majority willingness to 
accept concessions. The inaugural address was stalling and studied ambiguity. 
Lincoln eventually accepted war as the alternative to a confession of the dis- 
integration of national authority which he felt to be implicit in the abandonment 
of Sumter. 

The author believes that Lincoln “overestimated the extent of Southern 
Unionism in some measure, and misconceived the character of Southern Union- 
ism entirely” (p. 375) and, consequently, spurned conciliation in an effort to pre- 
serve both party and Union. Although a “blunder,” the war ‘was certainly not 
the result of a deliberate war policy” (p. 374). ‘In fact, when the conflict 
materialized, it represented a signal failure of Lincoln’s policy” (p. 315). 


Se 
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Professor Potter falls short of being altogether convincing in attributing to 
Lincoln a policy, “positive, detailed, and explicit,” (p. 329)—“ a superb pat- 
tern for reconstruction”—when that policy rested on an oversight of the fact 
that men must eat. Yet Anderson's letter, now missing, supposedly received on 
March 5, “ruined Lincoln’s policy” (p. 336) and set him “desperately” seeking 
a new program. Neither is it understandable that Seward became more bank- 
rupt than Lincoln in resources, for he was driven to “'slap-dash improvisation” 
only a few days before Lincoln accepted recourse to war. On the other hand, as 
Lincoln’s call for troops and not the firing on Sumter drove the border states 
into the Confederacy and unified the North, it may be just as demonstrable that 
war came as a consequence of Lincoln’s abandonment of his policy as that the 
policy itself failed. Potter reiterates the harsh judgment of historians on Sew- 
ard’s “Thoughts” of April 1; and he ignores that intriguing last paragraph in 
Lincoln's letter to Captain Fox on May 1. 

There are few slips of mind or matter. Joseph Medill was associated with 
the Chicago Tribune, not the New York Tribune (p. 36). The statement that 
Missouri's application for statehood precipitated a struggle to exclude slavery 
“throughout the region of the Louisiana Purchase” should have excepted the 
state of Louisiana (p. 66). The assertion that the Missouri Compromise ex- 
cluded slavery north of 36° 30’ should have excepted Missouri itself (p. 66). 
The Kansas and Nebraska territories did not antedate the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
(p. 67). James H. Campbell is written for John A. Campbell (p. 305). The 
Beveridge Fund collections of northern and southern editorials together contain 
678 editorials from 221 newspapers (p. 379). 

The author has made extensive use of both published and unpublished collec- 
tions of the letters and papers of party leaders. He has consulted much mono- 
graphic material, but only a few newspaper files, notably those of the Herald, 
Times, and Tribune, of New York, and few of the many pamphlets inspired by 
the secession crisis. These omissions may not be significant, for he was con- 
cerned much less with public opinion than with party policy. A possible excep- 
tion is the Springfield Illinois State Journal. In view of its declarations of a 
special status in relation to Lincoln (February 13, 1861, for example) certain 
of its editorial pronouncements become highly suggestive. Finally, the author 
has appended a helpful bibliographical note of twelve pages and a good index. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute HOWARD C. PERKINS 


Morgan and His Raiders: A Biography of the Confederate General. By Cecil 
Fletcher Holland. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. x, 
373. Illustrations, map, bibliography. $3.50.) 


John Hunt Morgan was one of the most colorful of Southern cavalry leaders 
in the conflict of the 1860's. No one could question his superb qualities of 
leadership or his devotion to The Cause; but there is reason to believe that in 
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writing this biography Holland has, consciously or unconsciously, fallen into the 
pitfall of special pleading. This, of course, is a difficult pitfall to avoid in writ- 
ing about Southern cavalry leaders. It is often very difficult for the biographer 
to distinguish between activity and usefulness—and that, in the reviewer's opin- 
ion, the author has too often failed to do. There are also some questionable 
conclusions reached. For example, Mr. Holland gives Morgan credit (p. 8) for 
inventing the new type of cavalry (mounted infantry which discarded the saber 
in favor of rifle and pistol) which was used by Forrest, Wheeler, and other South- 
ern cavalry leaders. Unfortunately the thesis is untenable. No one man devised the 
new system; like Topsy it just grew. The United States army experimented with 
mounted infantry before 1860 in Indian warfare in the West and many Southern 
officers, notably Wheeler, were familiar with it. But Wheeler did not introduce 
it; nor did Forrest or Morgan; but all of them used it with varying degrees of 
success. 

As a matter of fact, the lack of extensive use of this type of fighting unit was 
the key to the failure of Southern arms in the West. This the author suggests. 
He writes: “Both Morgan and Forrest sensed, as Bragg never did, that the 
South’s hope of success lay in a war of movement, of shattering Northern morale 
and forcing peace before its armies were overwhelmed by superior Northern 
manpower and resources” (p. 164). Undoubtedly the author has here put his 
finger on a major error of the choleric Bragg’s strategy. There is no doubt but 
that Bragg used his cavalry poorly, but it is unfortunate that the author merely 
mentions this and then drops the subject almost entirely for the balance of the 
book. Perhaps some military scholar will eventually develop this important 
topic. 

On the personal side, Mr. Holland has given a very sympathetic and no doubt 
a more complete portrait of Morgan than has previously been painted. Obviously 
the trunk of Morgan's correspondence and papers discovered in the Williamson 
home near Lebanon, Tennessee, was a bonanza. The author has made extensive 
use of much hitherto unknown material and has filled in some blank spaces in 
the personality and temperament of this great soldier. Incidentally, one also 
gains a new insight into the personality of Morgan’s second wife, Martha 
Ready Morgan. One wonders, however, if the lusty Morgan himself would 
quite approve of the faint halo which seems constantly to appear just above 
the high forehead and neatly cropped brown hair of the raider. 

Despite its limitations, the book has distinct value and is worth careful read- 
ing. The style is pleasant and the entire book singularly free from errors of 
fact, but this reviewer must look askance at the term “‘definitive’’ when applied 
to this biography. The lack of an adequate bibliography also detracts from the 
value of the work. 


Savannah, Georgia JOHN P. DyER 
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Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire: His Life and Work. By Lawrence Foushee 
London. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
Pp. viii, 140. Illustrations, bibliography. $2.00.) 


Joseph Blount Cheshire (1850-1932) was born of an old North Carolina 
family at Tarboro and educated at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. After 
reading law and practicing this profession for a time, he followed in his father's 
footsteps by entering the Episcopal ministry, in which he spent the last fifty- 
four years of his life. For thirty-nine of these years he served as bishop of the 
central diocese of North Carolina, eventually becoming a sort of “grand old 
man” among the adherents of his denomination in that state. In the midst 
of a busy career in the Church he also found time to publish a number of his- 
torical works, among which his History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Confederate States (New York, 1912) is the best known. 

Cheshire’s work as deacon, priest, and bishop is described in this small volume 
by the historian of the diocese, who is a trained historical scholar. In addition 
to a personal acquaintance with the Bishop, the author has utilized the Cheshire 
papers in the University of North Carolina Library and in the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. The resulting narrative is pleasingly free from the 
adulatory comments which often abound in such labors of love, and as sug- 
gested by the present Bishop of North Carolina in a foreword, it is very likely 
a biography which “the good Bishop would approve . . . for its restraint and 
disciplined faithfulness to the record of a true life.” The volume would command 
a wider appeal, however, if it contained more information regarding religious 
conditions and the background against which Bishop Cheshire’s work in North 
Carolina was accomplished. By assuming a knowledge of the state’s Episcopal 
history on the part of the reader, the author has thus addressed his work mainly 
to North Carolina Episcopalians, and in particular to those who knew the Bishop 
personally. 

A list of the published writings of Bishop Cheshire is appended. There is an 
adequate index. 


North Carolina State College JAMEs W. PATTON 


The Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony: Reclothing the Living in the Name of 
the Dead. By Frank G. Speck. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, 1942. Pp. 125. Illustrations, bibliography, song transcrip- 
tions.) 


It may come as a surprise to some that southeastern aboriginal history can be 
revealed by research among living tribal descendants in Canada. Such is the 
case, however, with the present study serving as an interesting and valuable 
example of the possibilities—and limitations—of cultural historical reconstruc- 
tion from the surviving descendants of a seventeenth-century people. 
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The Tutelo were Siouan-speaking Indians inhabiting the piedmont area of 
Virginia at the time of first white contact. In 1608 Smith and Newport learned 
of their linguistic congeners, who lived in the eastern piedmont as the neighbors 
and enemies of the tribes of the tidewater area. The Tutelo resided farther 
west, in the eastern foothills of Virginia, and were not visited by whites until 
by Lederer in 1670 and Batts in 1671. Within the decades of the next century 
the tribe migrated to Carolina, back to Virginia (Fort Christianna), and thence 
northward to Pennsylvania, New York, and Ontario. In 1753 they were adopted 
into the Iroquois League and can be found still living as a tribal remnant among 
the Cayuga of the Six Nations Reserve in Brant County, Ontario. Here seven 
family groups of about sixty individuals still carry on the tradition of Tutelo 
tribal identity. 

The “spirit adoption and redressing rite’ which Professor Speck describes 
is one of the few aspects of the earlier culture of the Tutelo which has sur- 
vived their general decline and cultural disintegration due to migrations and 
contact with foreign native and white groups. Most of the social and political, 
and all of the economic patterns which characterized the Tutelo when residing 
in the south have been radically modified by transplantation to the north. Their 
religious beliefs and practises, however, have been tenaciously preserved, and the 
Tutelo are still held in high esteem as singers and ritualists by their Iroquoian 
hosts. This suggests that an elaboration of the religious aspect of life may 
have been one of the aboriginal cultural properties of the seventeenth-century 
Siouans of the southeastern states. An acculturational principle suggested by 
Dr. Speck’s findings is that in the process of cultural change incident to ethnic 
contacts the religious commitments of a folk are the slowest to be modified when 
exposed to foreign values. 

The spirit adoption ceremony is a ritual whereby within a period of one year 
after the death of an individual a person of the same sex and approximately the 
same age as the deceased is adopted by the bereaved family; the clothes of the 
deceased are given the adoptee, who then assumes the responsibilities and priv- 
ileges of a member of the family of the deceased. In this manner tribal con- 
tinuity and family solidarity are perpetuated. The ceremony is one of all-night 
duration, ending with the first view of the rays of the rising sun. It is per- 
formed only during the winter season, for it is felt that the ghost of the de- 
ceased, which is re-invoked and felt to be an invisible member of the ceremonial 
audience, would be inimical to growing crops. 

Speck recorded the songs of the ceremony, which are still known to more 
conservative Tutelo descendants. An interesting section of the book (pp. 85- 
117) is devoted to an analysis of the music of these songs by Dr. George Her- 
zog of Columbia University. By an ingenious but not too complicated modi- 
fication of conventional musical notation, Dr. Herzog has transcribed over twenty 
tribal songs and chants. This portion of the study should be of special interest 
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to students of folk music and asc. Dr. Herzog’s analysis is largely in terms of 
musical values, though it is suggested that “more study of the ramifications of 
musical styles may well contribute to our knowledge of Indian tribal move- 
ments and the vicissitudes of their life history.” This suggests an interesting 
new research lead toward the discovery of New World ethno-history. 

Historians will be more particularly interested in the introductory chapter on 
the migrations of the tribe from the time of first white contact to their final 
settlement in Canada. This competent summary, based upon a thorough survey 
of historical literature, is by Dr. Claude E. Schaeffer, Assistant State Anthropolo- 
gist of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. The Commission is to be com- 
mended for its attention to aboriginal history and for its publication of this study 
at a time when efforts are largely in non-scholarly directions. 


The American University “Maurice A. Mook 


The Cheyenne Way: Conflict and Case Law in Primitive Jurisprudence. By K. N. 
Llewellyn and E. Adamson Hoebel. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 366. $3.00.) 


This is a technical book clearly designed for the specialist rather than for the 
general reader, though the latter, particularly if interested in Indian life and cul- 
ture, may find in it much of interest. One of the authors is a well known 
scholar in the field of jurisprudence while the other is equally eminent in that 
of anthropology. They have divided the twelve chapters into three parts, the 
first and last each containing three chapters and the second one six. These are: 
The Study of Primitive Law, Cheyenne Law Ways, and The Law Jobs and 
Juristic Method. 

In these twelve chapters the authors have given a remarkable picture of the 
system of law and jurisprudence evolved by a primitive people of not much in 
excess of six or seven thousand souls and as practiced by them over a long period 
of years. The manner of interpretation utilizes the technique of the American 
case lawyer. The method is grounded in our system of case law since it shows 
not only the meaning of rules of law but also legal processes and the interaction 
of the legal system with the social, economic, political, and even individual 
aspects of the society under consideration. 

The cases presented will perhaps be of primary interest to the lay reader 
whose interest is largely in the Indians themselves. Here may be seen the life 
of the Cheyenne, since the cases are based upon episodes of fairly common 
occurrence which reflect the legal procedure of these people for a generation or 
more. These individual case histories reveal the working of the warrior societies, 
the degree of authority exercised by the chiefs, and the mores of a primitive peo- 
ple. Here appear all the familar figures of romance—the brave hero, the un- 
scrupulous villain, the helpless maiden, the virago, the just judge, the faithless 
husband or wife. Here are also shown the methodology practiced by the tribe 
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in dealing with homicide, larceny, domestic relations, torts, and civil disputes 
of various kinds. The book is, however, more than a study of the jurisprudence 
of this single tribe of Indians. For purposes of comparison it deals with the 
evolution of law and legal procedure among various other primitive peoples of 
the world and even with the shadowy beginnings of that of Europe and America. 

Interesting as are the cases, the average reader is likely to find himself hope- 
lessly bewildered by the philosophical discussions which make up a large part 
of four or five chapters. Perhaps the highly technical nature of the subject 
makes this inevitable, but at the same time the layman can hardly avoid feeling 
that the style is at times unnecessarily turgid and involved or wondering if the 
same ideas could not have been expressed in simpler fashion. Certainly these 
particular chapters will prove difficult reading for many persons who will doubt- 
less admire the authors’ gift for words but may at times have some difficulty in 
penetrating their meaning. Nevertheless, the idea behind the book is a remark- 
able one and it is perhaps developed as well as could be expected considering 
the intricate nature of the subject. A case finder referring to the pages where 
appear the various important histories presented in full form throughout the 
text is convenient for reference. Also eight full page illustrations made from 
photographs add much to the volume. Printing and binding are excellent and 
the index is good. 


University of Oklahoma EDWARD EVERETT DALE 


Georgia: Unfinished State. By Hal Steed. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 
Pp. xvi, 336. Map, photographs. $3.50.) 


This book on Georgia was not written for scholars and will be of little pro- 
fessional interest to them. It is aimed at a wider public, and the author is 
probably not losing much sleep over what the professors think of him. His fore- 
word makes the whole intent and character of the book clear enough in this 
passage: “My book at best is only an informal historical survey, a series of 
sketchy impressions of Georgia’s manners and customs, past and present.” Its 
only use on the scholarly level would be as additional reading in ‘contemporary 
Southern problems’’ courses which are now becoming more common in the 
South, and notably in Georgia itself. 

It is nevertheless a good book, well worth reading. Mr. Steed writes as a 
civilized, intelligent observer, and his very naiveté in ‘discovering’? many 
things long known to others serves only to enhance the charm of his observa- 
tions. There is little order in his book, either logical or chronological, but there 
is urbanity in it. Mr. Steed’s “impressionistic” method gets some odd assort- 
ments of topics together in single chapters, but the effect is not nearly so inco- 
herent as the chapter headings would indicate. The occasional errors in his- 
torical minutiae, and even in interpretation, are unimportant under the circum- 
stances. 
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No adequate impression of Mr. Steed’s subject matter can be given in a brief 
review. He treats of early settlers, duels, REA, Gene Talmadge, Warm Springs, 
Fanny Kemble—in fact, of anything that is Georgian, and of almost everything 
that is Georgian. The book is a mine of local lore, and very considerably better 
than most efforts of its kind. Not the least of its virtues are an excellent pic- 
torial relief map (frontispiece), and some sensitive photography by Kenneth 
Rogers of Atlanta, one of the best news photographers anywhere. 

Perhaps it should also be noted that Mr. Steed has been many things during 
an active life, but he has been mainly a newspaperman in Atlanta. It is a relief 
to record that, in spite of this background, he has written his book in English, 
instead of in whatever it is that newspapers use for language. 


Elmira College M. SWEARINGEN 


A Balcony in Charleston. By Mary Scott Saint-Amand. (Richmond: Garrett 
and Massie, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii, 157. Frontispiece, illustrations. $3.00.) 


A Balcony in Charleston is a compilation of selections from the miscellaneous 
papers of Caroline Howard Gilman (1794-1888), well-known author of the 
Old South. Born in Boston the daughter of one of the “Indians” in Samuel 
Adams's ‘Tea Party,”” Mrs. Gilman in 1819 moved to Charleston as the bride of 
the cultured Unitarian minister, Samuel Gilman, and for more than fifty years 
was closely identified with the social and literary life of Charleston and South 
Carolina. Her preserved letters, most of which are here published, are there- 
fore source material of first importance for the history of her adopted state dur- 
ing its most interesting half-century. Included in the volume are selections from 
the Rose Bud (later the Southern Rose), a magazine published by Mrs. Gilman. 
These are quaintly descriptive of Southern and New England home life. The 
homelike quality of the book is enhanced by the insertion at frequent intervals 
of kitchen recipes compiled by five generations of the Gilman family, a very 
unique record. A foreword by Archibald Rutledge, a biographical sketch of 
the Gilman family by the author, and a fairly adequate index complete the 
volume. 

Of the miscellaneous material contained in the volume, the letters of Mrs. 
Gilman, addressed mainly to sisters and daughters, are of chief interest. They 
number less than sixty, but in literary quality, human interest, and historical 
value they are significant. Perhaps the most valuable are the eighteen previously 
published by Miss Clare Jervey, granddaughter of Mrs. Gilman, in The Atlantic 
Monthly (April, 1926), under the title “Letters of a Confederate Mother.” But 
others, dated from 1810 to 1876, are quite as revealing of Mrs. Gilman and 
often reflect political as well as social conditions in the state. 

The papers here published in roughly chronological order are in the possession 
of the author, a friend of Miss Jervey. The compilation has apparently been 
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a labor of love. Although the editing is inexpert and the proofreading abomi- 
nable, the sheer charm of the material makes the volume delightful reading. 


Columbia College CHARLES E. CAUTHEN 


The Port of New Orleans. By Harold Sinclair. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1942. The Seaport Series. Pp. xiit, 
335. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


He who would weave the romantic fabric of the Crescent City into its multihued 
and intricately patterned forms must have long watched the ebb and flow of its 
life from the shadow of the Old St. Louis Cathedral; his feet must have long 
trod the stones of Magazine, Canal, and Rue Royale; his ears must have long 
been accustomed to the babel of sounds on upper Rampart or at the Old French 
Market; his skin must have felt the sting of its chilling winter rain as well as 
the stultifying heat of its summer sun. He must have projected himself back 
through the decades as he drove along mansion-bordered St. Charles, or enjoyed, 
amid good company, a sazarac or a gin fizz prepared by Arthur Lamazou at 
Maspero’s Old Slave Exchange, or watched flaky clouds play about a mystic 
moon from an iron-wrought balcony in the Quarter, or sipped coffee or wine in 
the parlour of an old-fashioned Grand Dame who traces her ancestry back to 
the days of Villeres, the Crozats, or the De la Tours. He must have talked with 
longshoremen, with bar-keepers, with planters, with Negroes, with fishermen, 
with trappers in from the swamps, with all manner of ill-sorted, typically- 
New Orleanean “‘characters.’’ He must have heard the legends of the city from 
its older residents and he must have sat, on a winter's evening before a blazing 
fireplace, at the feet of fabulous Hewitt Ballowe, down the river across from 
Point a la Hache, listening to flawlessly-told, dialect tales of those unusual 
inhabitants of the city’s environs from the parishes of Jefferson, Orleans, St. 
Bernard, and Plaquemines. 

He who would write the factual history of New Orleans must have spent 
long and tedious hours over the archives at the Louisiana State Museum, the 
City Hall, the Howard-Tilton Library, the St. Louis Cathedral, the Customs 
House, and other places. He must have sweated over old newspapers and books, 
boxing and racing forms, theatre and opera programs, accounts and diaries, 
wine lists and steamboat manifests. He must understand the peculiarities of 
French and Spanish mother and colonial civilizations as well as those of the 
Atlantic seaboard and the northern and southern frontiers. He must have mas- 
tered the economic and diplomatic intricacies of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
from the halls of Versailles to the frontier cabin in Kentucky. He must be 
conversant with the applied psychology of a score of racial strains. He cannot 
sketch the surface, for here the waters run deep, composed of countless smaller 
streams, and varying in color from th« dirty hue of a flooded Father of Waters 
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to the blue of the Gulf. Here is no Duluth, no Indianapolis, no Pittsburgh, but 
the most complex city in America. 

To blend New Orleans’ past into a “brilliant biography of a fabulous city” 
that “is as entertaining as it is historically accurate, distinguished by a keen 
and witty analysis of the character of the place’’ (Jacket) is indeed a herculean 
task. It was too large an assignment for Mr. Sinclair. The research is sketchy 
and inadequate— incidentally there are only two citations; one to Herbert As- 
bury’s iusty volume and one to John Bach McMaster. There is little meat, but 
many broth skimmings, though certain phases of general economic life are 


handled adequately for this type of work. There is much to be asked for in 
both analysis and interpretation. 


Louisiana State University EpWIN ADAMS Davis 


Cow Country. By Edward Everett Dale. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 265. $2.75.) 


Professor Dale, of the University of Oklahoma, is a historian who was a 
cowboy, and he writes of the Cow Country in no mere academic spirit. In 
preparing the present work, he has, as he says, pursued the method of the 
“beef roundup,” by which choice selections are made from a large herd for 
market purposes. He has made a roundup of his own essays and papers, which 
have appeared in different periodicals during the past quarter-century, and has 
cut out enough from the total to leave a comparatively small volume of choice 
items. In the revising and rewriting, uniformity and popular appeal have 
been achieved by the omission of footnotes and documentary evidence. There 
are few internal signs of former publication, which is rare in such undertakings. 
And Mr. Dale himself is the most vital documentation for this book, which is 
packed with personal incident, observation, and anecdote. The different sections 
are introduced by “fragments of the author's own verses, in all cases published 
here for the first time’ (Preface). Good historical interpretation is mixed in 
with the original verse and the autobiographical comment. 

The chapters or sections start with “The Basis of the Cow Country” and 
end with discussions on the passing of that country through national and 
regional evolution. Between are lively narratives and observations on trailing 
north from Texas, “An Empire of Grass,” ‘Riders of the Range,” ‘The Humor 
of the Cowboy,” “Ranching on the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation,” and “The 
Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association.” Conflicts are passed in review, con- 
flicts involving cattlemen and farmers, Texans and Kansans, Indians and the 
army, private interests and government authorities. The significance of barbed 
wire in Western history is part of this picture, which is presented with color and 
perspective. 

The global story as here unfolded follows, on the whole, the general path 
already marked out by Will James, Emerson Hough, Louis Pelzer, and others, 
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certainly including Dale himself. It is thus not excitingly new or revealing to 
informed students of American social history. But it is informing to the general 
reader and should be entertaining to all. It is an attractive book, attractively 
written. It is just what is to be expected from E. E. Dale, whom J. Frank Dobie 
aptly terms “the grass roots historian.” It is a good roundup. 


Vanderbilt University H. C. Nixon 


Chesapeake Bay Bugeyes. By M. V. Brewington. (Newport News: The 
Mariners’ Museum, 1941. Pp. 117. Illustrations and plates. $3.00.) 


America has produced several unique types of vessels. Some, like the schooner 
and the clipper ship, had an influence which spread far and wide. Others, 
designed for particular local tasks and conditions, seldom spread beyond local 
waters. Such was the little New England ‘“‘gundelow” which Saltonstall re- 
cently described in his Ports of Piscataqua; and such, too, was the slender little 
Chesapeake oyster schooner which somehow came to be known as the ““bugeye” 
and which now has a book of its own. It is the competent sort of book which 
we have come to expect from Lieutenant Brewington; it takes up every aspect 
of the subject so thoroughly that it will not have to be done again. It is the sort 
of study which could not be long delayed; a decade or so more, and it would 
not have been possible to have analyzed so many vessels still in existence. 

The bugeye came into existence around 1870 and flourished for some forty 
years. The increasing demand for Chesapeake oysters called for a larger and 
stronger boat than the earlier log canoes, from which men grappled with tongs. 
The Maryland legislature had just permitted the more efficient use of scrapes, 
which could be dragged over the oyster beds, and had prohibited the use of 
steamers. The answer was a trim little schooner, generally fifty or sixty feet 
long, with two sharply raking masts carrying leg-of-mutton sails. The hull, 
at least at first, was hollowed out of logs, instead of the conventional frame 
and plank construction. Grace and utility were combined, at a reasonable cost. 
Large numbers were constructed; the appendix lists some five hundred. Only 
about twenty were built in Virginia; the rest came from Solomons, Tangier, 
Cambridge, Crisfield, and adjacent places along Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 

The historical setting is only part of the story; Lieutenant Brewington ana- 
lyzes expertly and minutely every aspect of construction of these ships. The 
wealth of technical terms may mystify the landlubber, but the clear, crisp style, 
combined with numerous excellent photographs and diagrams, will help to carry 
him through that part of the story, which the shiplover will welcome with 
enthusiasm. Finally, folded into the back of the volume, are numerous plates 
giving the detailed lines of actual bugeyes, which would be of great assistance 
to anyone who should want to reconstruct one, either full size or as a model. 
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Both the author and the Mariners’ Museum are to be congratulated on this work- 
manlike and valuable contribution to American maritime history. 


Princeton University ROBERT G. ALBION 


The Mangrove Coast. By Karl Bickel. Thirty-two photographs by Walter 
Evans. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1942. Pp. 312. $3.00.) 


In the epilogue of Mangrove Coast, Mr. Bickel says of his book that it is 
“no history of the region but a call to the historians to see how rich this part 
of the coast is.” This is an excellent estimate of the volume. It is certainly not 
history in the conventional sense, yet it has real charm and fascination and suc- 
cessfully arouses the reader’s curiosity to know more of this wild and varied 
section. 

The Mangrove Coast extends roughly from Tampa southward along the west 
of the peninsula of Florida. It is so called because of the mangrove trees 
lining its shore which push land relentlessly out into the Gulf by sending their 
roots over the mud flats to make a solid mat of shoots, sand, seeds, and soil. 
It has been the abode of discoverers, pirates, substantial settlers, and all kinds 
of animal life. Mr. Bickel has neglected none of them in a mixture of fact, 
legend, and fancy. 

While most of Mangrove Coast relates to the region proper, Mr. Bickel 
wanders off to other realms whenever it suits his mood and deals with the 
incidents in which he is interested. He tells of Jackson’s arrival in Pensacola 
for the exchange of flags, of Tallahassee’s early days, and of Napoleon’s 
nephew, Achille Murat, who settled there. None of these stories have anything 
to do with the Mangrove Coast in reality, but Mr. Bickel ties them together 
with a thin thread of history. For example, the story of Tallahassee leads up 
to the fact that settlers from Leon County—the Gambles and others—found new 
homes along the Manatee. 

Mr. Bickel gives evidence of wide reading of the literature of Florida and, 
even more important, a broad knowledge of the lore of the coast and the 
natural life inhabiting it. He has a flair for telling good stories and depicting 
picturesque characters. He has accomplished what he set out to do; namely, 
to show the historians how rich the west coast is and has been from the days 


of Ponce de Leon to the Rough Riders of Teddy Roosevelt. 
Winter Park, Florida KATHRYN TRIMMER ABBEY 


I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century. By John Andrew Rice. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. x, 341. $3.00.) 


Despite the implication of its title this book concerns itself but little with 
history. Moreover to a student of intellectual history the title is not a happy one. 
Such a student equates the eighteenth century with cosmopolitanism, the new 
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scientific spirit, rationalism, and enlightenment. Mr. Rice, born in 1888 in 
South Carolina, pictures his early environment as being characterized by narrow 
provincialism, superstition, emotionalism, and darkness. To be sure these latter 
characteristics could have been found in South Carolina or almost anywhere else 
in the eighteenth century, but they were not peculiar to that century to anything 
like the degree they were to any other century, with the doubtful exception of 
the twentieth. 

The truth is Mr. Rice does not have much interest in or feeling for history. 
For instance, it is difficult for me to conceive of a South Carolinian having 
General Sherman passing through Columbia on his march ¢o the sea (p. 44). 
My own experience and observation, contemporary with that of Mr. Rice, had 
led me to believe that every school-boy in the South in the 1890's knew that 
Sherman was going away from the sea when he v'sited and burned Columbia. 
This historical fact in reverse is not mentioned with any intent of being hyper- 
critical of a writer who confesses frankly that he “could not learn history” (p. 
248), but because it is symbolic of Mr. Rice. All his life he seems to have been 
going in a direction opposite to that of almost everyone else. A better title for 
his book would have been some paraphrase of Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, such 
as Ten Episodes in the Life of an Op positionist. 

The book consists of ten chapters, each an episode or series of episodes in the 
ten places which he has honored with his presence for a year or more. First it 
was ‘Grandmother Smith’s Plantation,” near Lynchburg, South Carolina, where 
his Uncle Ellie, now Senator ‘Cotton Ed” Smith, ‘never had the courage com- 
pletely to accept or reject anything” (p. 16). Next came some years in Colum- 
bia, where his father was first a Methodist minister and then president of a 
Methodist ‘Female’ College. At this college he lived in and (against the rules) 
had the run of the one building which served all purposes. Perhaps a psycho- 
analyst might find something significant in this youthful experience. At about 
twelve or fourteen (it is hard to follow Mr. Rice’s chronology) his mother 
having died and his father having resigned (or been fired?) from the presi- 
dency, he was sent to live on his Grandmother Rice’s “plantation” near Walter- 
boro. Here, he says, ‘In summer we ate on the runway where it was cool... . 
Between the floor boards were cracks half an inch wide, making it easy to sweep, 
and serving another purpose to the one hired man on the place, a robust las- 
civious Negro who used to lie on the ground underneath in the middle of the 
day and peek up at my old aunts” (p. 111). Needless to say, Mr. Rice takes 
pride in his contempt for the old-fashioned Southern gentleman! 

He leads us from place to place, always finding shortcomings in his relatives, 
neighbors, and associates. When living for a second time with his remarried 
father in Montgomery, he discovers that the latter is a hypocrite (pp. 163-64) ; 
his student years in New Orleans at Tulane are labeled “Interlude among the 
half-castes” ; of his first college teaching at Nebraska one will remember most 
vividly his sorry opinion of his colleagues and a certain indecent habit of the 
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chancellor; at Rollins, the furor of his quarrel with the president and most of 
his associates. 

And then the Tenth Night at Black Mountain, where with a few choice spirits 
like himself he founds and heads the ideal free and democratic college. But the 
ghost of his old friend “Opposition” rises to haunt him amid those lovely sur- 
roundings. For now he is gone, and he writes this book at the home of a Jugo- 
Slav American, who out of love and sympathy for his own people and other 
newcomers like them, by implication at least, would have America allow itself 
to become Balkanized. Strange guest his who out of dislike for his own people 
in the South, also by implication, would have them become Brazilized. 

By way of postscript it is only just to point out that Mr. Rice has written an 
entertaining and lively book which contains much valid criticism, some good 
educational ideas, and many interesting pseudo-philosophic reflections. Except 
for its slightly anti-English bias (Mr. Rice was a Rhodes scholar who naturally 
did not conform), the book should be enthusiastically received by those “‘totali- 
tarian liberals” who believe we are fighting a global war for the Four Freedoms 
and a quart of milk for everybody everywhere, including the Negroes and such 
whites of the South as are agreeable to the Brazilian method of solving the race 
problem. 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina B. B. KENDRICK. 








Historical News and Notices 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, printed elsewhere in this number, indi- 
cates the action of the Executive Council of the Association with regard to the 
change in sponsorship of the Journal of Southern History. The new sponsor 
and the new managing editor and editorial associate assume their duties with a 
deep sense of responsibility for continuing the work which has been carried on 
so admirably during the past eight years by their predecessors. The Association 
owes to Louisiana State University a debt of gratitude which can probably never 
be adequately repaid, because without its sponsorship the Journal could not have 
been published. At the same time it has been especially fortunate in having the 
services of an unusually capable editorial staff, which has placed the Journal ona 
high level among historical periodicals. In taking over, the new staff is keenly 
aware of the fact that it must try to maintain the standard set by Dean Stephen- 
son and Dr. Cole and their associates; and it is equally conscious of the necessity 
of overreaching itself if this is to be accomplished. At this time it is possible 
only to pledge ourselves to devote our very best efforts to this work, and to ask 
for the continued co-operation and support of all members of the Association. 
Without such support, obviously, neither the Journal nor any other work of the 
Association can be expected to succeed. 


The following committee assignments for 1943 have been announced by J. G. 
de Roulhac Hamilton, president of the Association. Committee on Program: 
Bell I. Wiley, University of Mississippi, chairman; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana 
State University; Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina; Alfred W. 
Reynolds, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Joseph C. Robert, Duke University ; 
John F. Ramsey, University of Alabama, chairman of subcommittee on European 
history. Committee on Nominations: Ottis C. Skipper, Louisiana State Normal 
College, chairman ; Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University ; Ross H. McLean, Emory 
University; J. Winston Coleman, Lexington, Kentucky; Ollinger Crenshaw, 
Washington and Lee University. Committee on Membership: Thomas D. Clark, 
University of Kentucky, chairman; Henry T. Shanks, Birmingham-Southern 
College; Thomas S. Staples, Hendrix College; Maxcy R. Dickson, The National 
Archives; Dorothy Dodd, Tallahassee, Florida; S. Walter Martin, University of 
Georgia; Avery O. Craven, University of Chicago; William O. Lynch, Indiana 
University; Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, Kentucky; William B. Hatcher, 
Louisiana State University ; James B. Ranck, Hood College; William D. McCain, 
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Jackson, Mississippi; Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri; C. Mildred Thompson, 
Vassar College; Henry H. Simms, Ohio State University; Clement Eaton, La- 
fayette College; James H. Easterby, College of Charleston; Ernest W. Winkler, 


University of Texas; Verton M. Queener, Maryville College; Maude H. Wood- 
fin, Westhampton College. 


PERSONAL 


The McClung Award of $50.00, given annually by Mrs. Calvin M. McClung 
of Knoxville for the article adjudged to be the best of those printed in the East 
Tennessee Historical Society's Publications, has been given to Joseph H. Parks 
of Memphis State College for his study of “Memphis Under Military Rule, 1862 
to 1865.” The judges for 1942 were John D. Barnhart, Indiana University, 
Ralph P. Bieber, Washington University, and Alfred J. Hanna, Rollins College. 


The Yale University Press has scheduled for publication early in 1943, Brit- 


ish West Florida, 1763-1783, by Cecil Johnson of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


Alfred J. Hanna has been made director of Inter-American studies at Rollins 
College in addition to his duties as professor of history. 


David Y. Thomas, professor emeritus of history at the University of Arkansas 
and editor of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly, is serving as professor of gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas during the current year. 


At the University of Maryland, Richard Hofstadter, who last year held the 
William Bayard Cutting Fellowship at Columbia University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history, and Kenneth M. Stampp, who was on the faculty 
at the University of Arkansas last year, has been appointed instructor in history. 


Richard L. Morton of the College of William and Mary has been granted 
a nine months leave of absence for the purpose of continuing his work on a 
history of Virginia through a grant-in-aid from the General Education Board. 
Harold L. Fowler has been appointed acting head of the department during his 
absence. 


Kathryn T. Abbey, professor of history for the Extension Division of the 
University of Florida and lecturer on Latin American History at Rollins College, 
has been appointed by the United States Department of Labor to serve on a 
national committee of eighteen to make recommendations on wage scales in the 
sugar and related industries. 


Robert W. Barnwell, formerly a graduate student in history at Duke Univer- 
sity, is now a member of the history department of Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky. 
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Lawrence F. Brewster has been appointed instructor in history at Duke Uni- 
versity. 


William W. Jeffries, formerly of the University of Mississippi, is now a 
member of the teaching staff of the department of English, history, and govern- 
ment of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 


Ben R. Baldwin of the Florence, Alabama, State Teachers College, and Chase 
C. Mooney of Brenau College, have been appointed senior historians in the 
Historical Section of the Intelligence Division of the Army Air Force and began 
their duties in Washington in December. 


E. Malcolm Carroll of Duke University has obtained a leave of absence to 
enter government service in Washington. 


To the rapidly growing list of men who are on leaves of absence from the 
history departments of Southern universities and colleges for service in the 
military and naval forces should be added the following names not hitherto re- 
ported: Jennings B. Sanders, University of Tennessee; Earl F. Cruickshank, 
Vanderbilt University; Thomas P. Govan, University of the South; Rhea Marsh 
Smith and Udolfo T. Bradley, Rollins College; Watt Marchman, executive 
secretary of the Florida Historical Society; Moreau B. Chambers, Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History; John K. Bettersworth and Glover Moore, 
Mississippi State College; James F. Hopkins, University of Kentucky; Harold 
T. Parker, Bayrd Still, Richard Watson, and Arthur Ferguson, Duke University ; 
Richard E. Yates, Hendrix College; Herbert Weaver, Georgia Teachers College; 
Oron J. Hale, University of Virginia; Charles E. Smith, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Gerald M. Capers, Newcomb College; and Albert V. House, Wilson 
Teachers College. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has launched a program for col- 
lecting and preserving the records of North Carolina’s part in the present war. 
An arrangement has been made with the State Office of Civilian Defense 
whereby local collectors of war records have been appointed in various counties, 
under the Civilian Defense Citizen’s Service Corps. The North Carolina Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Cultural Resources, of which Charles C. Crittenden 
is chairman, is serving in an advisory capacity in this program. Elmer D. John- 
son of the University of North Carolina has been employed by the Commission 
as collector of war records. 


At the annual banquet of the East Tennessee Historical Society, held in 
Knoxville on the evening of October 2, William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt 
University spoke on “Some Undeveloped Phases of Tennessee History,” and 
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Judge Samuel C. Williams discussed the work of the Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission, of which he is the chairman. 


At its meeting on December 4, the East Tennessee Historical Society elected 
the following officers for the year 1943: J. Wesley Hoffman, University of 
Tennessee, president ; Samuel C. Williams, Johnson City, Helen M. Harris, Law- 
son McGhee Library, and Adelaide Rowell of Chattanooga, vice-presidents ; 
Martha L. Ellison, Lawson McGhee Library, secretary; Laura E. Luttrell of 
Knoxville, treasurer; Samuel O. Houston of Knoxville and Miss Arda Walker 
of Maryville, members of the Executive Committee. Stanley J. Folmsbee, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was re-elected as editor of the Society's Publications. 


The North Carolina State Literary and Historical Association, the North Car- 
olina Folk-Lore Society, the North Carolina State Art Society, the North Carolina 
Archaeological Society, and the North Carolina Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities held their annual sessions in Raleigh, December 1-3. Each organi- 
zation had its own program, and the simultaneous meetings presented an oppor- 


tunity for all of them to plan for a more effective emphasis on the interrelations 
of their various fields of interest. 


At the annual business meeting of the Tennessee Historical Society, held in 
Nashville on December 8, the following officers were re-elected for the year 
1943: Stanley F. Horn, Nashville, president ; Samuel C. Williams, Johnson City, 
R. B. C. Howell, Nashville, Walter Chandler, Memphis, and Mrs. Rhea Garrett, 
Dixon Springs, vice-presidents; Robert T. Quarles, Jr., Nashville, secretary; 


Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, Nashville, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. John 
H. DeWitt, Nashville, treasurer. 


The Wachovia Historical Society held its annual meeting in the Wachovia 
Museum in Winston-Salem on October 19. B. J. Pfohl told the story of the 
Salem Band and Adelaide L. Fries described the old structure which has been 
remodeled for use as an archives building for the Society. 


The Birmingham Historical Society was organized on December 29, 1942, 
with the expressed purpose of collecting historical material on Birmingham and 
Jefferson County, Alabama, of fostering interest in research, and of developing 
an appreciation of the history of the region. 


The Tennessee Historical Commission, at its meeting early in December, 
appointed Daniel M. Robison of Vanderbilt University to serve as editor of the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly succeeding William C. Binkley, who had found 
it necessary to resign because of the accumulation of other duties. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Mississippi Department of Archives and History reports the recent 
acquisition of small collections of the private papers of eighty-three individuals 
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and business firms of Mississippi, amounting to 236 volumes and 4,750 loose 
pieces. 


The University of Mississippi has recently received from the heirs of the 
estate of Miss Maggie Thompson a valuable file of an Oxford, Mississippi, 
newspaper covering part of the period from 1866 to 1914. The paper bore 
the title The Falcon until about 1875 when its name was changed to The Eagle. 
Files for the Reconstruction years are fairly complete, and the paper contains 
valuable information about the University and the northeastern Mississippi area. 


The analysis of the contents of the Florida Historical Quarterly, which was 
begun last June under the direction of Della F. Northey, editor of the Union 
Catalog of Floridiana, Winter Park, has been completed and will be maintained 
as a continuing service to libraries. Other Florida periodicals not included in 
the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature are being analyzed as a part of the 
continuation of the Union Catalog Program. 


The Library of the University of Kentucky has recently acquired a complete 
file of the Louisville Post for the period from 1900 to 1936. An important 
collection of business records of small stores operating in various parts of 
the South since the Civil War has been added to its manuscript collection. 


Among recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection of the 
University of North Carolina are considerable additions to the Jesse F. Stallings, 
Herbert Arthur Cooley, John A. Quitman, W. S. Lovell, London, Moses Ashley 
Curtis, William Preston Bynum, John C. Pemberton, Southern Education Board, 
Edwin T. Halsey, Singleton, and Harding-Jackson collections. New collections 
acquired include the Civil War letters of Captain Cadwallader Jones of North 
Carolina and Alabama; the Civil War letters of Dr. Elias Davis of Alabama; 
papers of Judge Armistead Burwell of North Carolina; of General Raleigh E. 
Colston, C. S. A., of Virginia; of Eden Thomas Hale, a Union soldier, while 
stationed in New Bern, North Carolina; letters and a manuscript biography of 
General James A. Walker, C. S. A., of Virginia; diaries, letters, scrap-books, 
speeches, and miscellaneous writings of Henry Kyd Douglas, C. S. A., of 
Virginia, the author of I Rode with Stonewall ; letters of Dr. John B. Elliott, of 
Tennessee and Louisiana; a collection of letters and scrap-books of Governor 
and General Edward O'Neal, C. S. A., of Alabama; a collection of letters and 
other papers of John Kimberly, C. S. A., a professor in the University of North 
Carolina; a large collection of books of one of the Lewis plantations in Hale 
County, Alabama; the diary of William D. Alexander; a large collection of 
printed material dealing with the establishment and later history of the Episcopal 
Church in the Confederacy; a large collection of printed material relating to 
the establishment and early history of the University of the South; the diary of 
Edmund Strudwick of North Carolina and Alabama; the plantation diary of 
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Thomas D. Boone of South Carolina; a collection of letters of Mrs. Laura C. 
Phillips of North Carolina; papers of Duncan G. MacRae of North Carolina; 
and papers of A. A. F. Seawell of North Carolina. 

Photostatic, microfilm, or typed copies of the following were made: a family 
history of the Myers family of North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Mississippi; letters of General E. W. Rucker, C. S. A., of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama ; papers of the Milner family of Alabama; memoirs of Anne Golden Wilk- 
erson, of Missouri; a diary of John London, of North Carolina; letters of John 
Peter Broun, of South Carolina; scrap-books of John Alston Norton of Alabama; 
data relating to the Holmes family of North Carolina; medical notes of Dr. 
Frederick J. Hill of North Carolina; two volumes of the military order books 
during the war of 1812 of George B. Hairston, of Virginia; a collection of 
letters and other documents of General Samuel Cooper of Virginia, adjutant 
general, U. S. A., and C. S. A.; the diary of Harriet Ellen Moore (Mrs. Thomas 
P. Weakley) and letters of Thomas P. Weakley, of Tennessee and Alabama; a 
collection of Lee-Marshall letters, Virginia and Maryland; and the headquarters 
order book for 1777 of General George Washington. 


Writings on American History, 1937 and 1938, constituting Volume II of the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1937, was 
distributed to members late in 1942. While this will be the last volume of this 
indispensable bibliographical series to be published as a part of the Annual 
Reports, it is gratifying to know that the series is to be continued in a slightly 
modified form through the agency of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission: Forty Years of Public Service, 
1903-1943, recently issued by the Commission as its Bulletin No. 43, presents a 
record of significant accomplishments. The Commission has preserved historical 
source materials, published and distributed such materials, maintained a historical 
museum, marked and preserved historic shrines, distributed information on the 
state’s history, encouraged the study of North Carolina history, and stimulated 
and aided historical investigation. 


The American Association for State and Local History has published as its 
Bulletin No. 5 (January, 1943), “A Publicity Program for the Local Historical 


Society," by J. Martin Stroup, corresponding secretary of the Mifflin County 
(Pennsylvania) Historical Society. 


Rafinesque Memorial Papers (Transylvania College Bulletin, September, 
1942) is a collection of papers presented at commemorative exercises held in 
October, 1940, to mark the centennial of the death of Constantine Rafinesque, 
who was for several years professor of botany and natural history at the old Tran- 
sylvania University. The principal paper is on “The Life and Work of Rafines- 
que,” by Francis W. Pennell. Other papers deal with his work as a naturalist, an 
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archaeologist, and a botanist. A list of the publications and manuscripts of Ra- 
finesque which are in the possession of the Transylvania Library is also included. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute has recently published a bulletin entitled Essays 
in History, including an article by Garnie W. McGinty on ‘The Economic and 
Political Philosophy of Edward Douglass White, Jr.,"" and one on ‘The Genesis 
of the War in the Pacific Area,” by J. O. Van Hook. 


Louisiana Imprints, 1768-1810 (Hattiesburg, Miss.: The Book Farm, 1942, 
pp. xi, 65, $2.00), by Douglas C. McMurtrie, is a supplement to the bibliography 
in McMurtrie’s Early Printing in New Orleans. Fifty-nine New Orleans titles 
are presented in this small volume. The typographical design is by Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie. 


Community Organization and Adult Education: A Five-Year Experiment 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1942, pp. vii, 124, 
$2.00), by Edmund de S. Brunner, is a report on an experiment in county-wide 
co-operative efforts in education and social planning carried on in Greenville 
County, South Carolina, from 1936 to 1941. The project was sponsored by the 
General Education Board and Furman University. The report should be of 
especial interest to the sociologist. 


Texas, A World in Itself (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942, 
pp- x, 293, $2.75), by George Sessions Perry, is a collection of tall tales, both 
historical and contemporary, recipes, slang, and personal opinion. There are 
two chapters on the Texas Revolution. 


In The Flag of The United States (New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1942, pp. 
xiv, 210), by Milo M. Quaife, the author declares that the ‘‘true story of the Stars 
and Stripes is known to but few.’ Its history, he says, has been obscured by 
myth and tradition. The purpose of this work is to present “briefly and simply” 
the history of the flag. 


The Lincolns and Tennessee (Harrogate, Tenn.: Lincoln Memorial University, 
1942, pp. 33, $1.00), by Samuel C. Williams, is a revised edition of articles 
which appeared in the Lincoln Herald in 1941 and 1942. In Parts I and II 
judge Williams traces the movements of the Lincoln clan in East Tennessee, 
showing that they were substantial farmers with wide connections. In Part III 
the author discusses the personal and political relationships of Abraham Lincoln 
and Andrew Johnson. The book is copiously annotated and well illustrated. 


Red Hills and Cotton; An Upcountry Memoir (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942, pp. 296, $2.50), by Ben Robertson, is the very personal memoir of a 
South Carolinian who has seen much of the world and loves his native soil all 
the more. It is historical only by inference; it is a picture of life among the 








—— 
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simple, group-conscious, clannish, traditionally proud people of the upcountry 
South. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Barbara Frietschie,” continued, by Dorothy M. and William R. Quynn, in the 
Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“The Work of the Federal Court in Maryland,” by W. Calvin Chestnut, ibid. 

“Benjamin Henry Latrobe: The Man and the Architect,” by Talbot Hamlin, 

| ibid. 

“Politics in Maryland during the Civil War,” continued, by Charles Branch 

Clark, sbid. 
“An Analysis of Dew’s Review of the Debates in the Virginia Legislature,” by 
| Kenneth M. Stampp, in the Journal of Negro History (October). 
“Robert Sully at Jamestown, 1854,”” by Charles E. Hatch, Jr., in William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (October). 

“The Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Virginia,” continued, by John C. Pearson, 

ibid. 

“The Colonial Courthouses of York County, Virginia,” by Edward M. Riley, 
ibid. 

“The Rose Hill School, 1862-72,” by William D. Hoyt, Jr., in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“Some New Thoughts Concerning the Earliest Settlements on the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia,” by Anne Floyd Upshur and Ralph T. Whitelaw, ibid. 

“Some Side-lights on Early Virginia Coal Mining,” by Howard N. Eavenson, 
ibid. 

“The Food Administration Papers for the State of Virginia in the National 
Archives,” by Carl L. Lokke, sbid. 

“Footnotes Upon Some XVII Century Virginians,” by Francis Burton Har- 
rison, ibid (October). 

“Maids for Wives,” by Mrs. Henry Lewell Cook, sid. 

“Pamunkey Neck: The Birth of a Virginia County,” by Elizabeth Hawes Ryland, 
ibid. 

““Harrican’ in Colonial Virginia Records,’ by Charles Edgar Gilliam, sbid. 

“Letters of 1831-32 about Kentucky,” by Samuel M. Wilson, in Filson Club 
History Quarterly (October). 

“State Building in Kentucky,” by Clifton S. Lowry, sbid. 

“Reforms in the Penal System of Tennessee, 1820-1850," by E. Bruce Thomp- 
son, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 

“The Policies of Willie Blount as Governor of Tennessee, 1809-1815,” by 
Elizabeth H. Peeler, ibid. 

“The Washington County Court, 1778-1789: A Study in Frontier Administra- 
tion,” by Howard M. Browning, ibid. 
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“Congressional Apportionment in Tennessee, 1796-1941,” by Henry N. Wil- 
liams, in the Journal of Politics (November). 

“A Decade of East Tennessee Republicanism, 1867-1876,’ by Verton M. Queen- 
er, in the East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications (1942). 

“Memphis Under Military Rule, 1862 to 1865,” by Joseph H. Parks, ibid. 

“The Significance of the Unionist Victory in the Election of February 9, 1861, 
in Tennessee,” by Mary R. Campbell, ibid. 

“The Frontier Baptist Ministry,” by Walter B. Posey, ibid. 

“The Division of Missouri Methodism in 1845,” by Hauser Winter, in the 
Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“Early Leaders in Livestock Improvement in Missouri,” by George F. Lemmer, 
ibid. 

“The Morrison Observatory,”’ by Robert R. Fleet, ibid. 

“A Modern Golden Fleece,” by Gerald Forbes, in the Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly (June). 

“Dissolution of the Osage Reservation,” by Berlin B. Chapman, in the Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma (September). 

“The Governors of Oklahoma Territory,” by John B. Meserve, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Letters of Charles Carroll, Barrister,” in the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(December) . 

“A Brief Diary of Imprisonment,” contributed by Thomas P. Haviland, in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“William Byrd Title Book,’ concluded, edited and annotated by Mrs. Rebecca 
Johnston, ibid. 

“From the Diary of Wilson Miles Cary,” contributed by Francis Burton Harri- 
son, in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (October). 

“Copies of Extant Wills from Counties whose Records Have Been Destroyed,” 
continued, by George Harrison Sanford King, ibid. 

“The Governor's ‘Extacy of Trouble’, by Polly Cary Legg, in William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (October). 

“Letters of George W. Johnson, Provisional Governor of Kentucky under the 
Confederacy,” compiled by Mrs. William H. Coffman, in the Register of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society (October). 

“A Memoir of Lexington and its Vicinity, with some notice of many promi- 
nent citizens and its Institutions of Education and Religion,” by William 
A. Leavy, continued, edited by Nina M. Visscher, ibid. 

“A King’s Mountain Diary,” edited by Mary Hardin McCown, in the East 
Tennessee Historical Society's Publications (1942). 

“Western Representation in North Carolina Assemblies; 1776-1790," compiled 
by Samuel C. Williams, ibid. 
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“Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old South- 
west, 1783-1800,” translated and edited by D. C. and Roberta Corbitt, ibid. 

“Writings on Tennessee History, 1941,” compiled by Laura E. Luttrell, ibid. 

“Tennessee Volunteers in the Seminole Campaign of 1836: The Diary of Henry 
Hollingsworth,” continued, edited by Stanley F. Horn, in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (December) . 

“Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1796-1801,” con- 
tinued, compiled by Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, ibid. 

“A Journey Through Oklahoma in 1832: a Letter from Henry L. Ellsworth to 
Professor Benjamin Silliman,’ edited by Stanley T. Williams and Barbara 
D. Simison, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (December). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Charles Manigault’s Essay on the Open Planting of Rice,” by Albert V. House, 
Jt., in Agricultural History (October). 

“A Forgotten Charleston Poet: Joseph Brown Ladd, 1764-1786," by Lewis 
Leary, in Americana (October). 

“Rae’s Hall Plantation,” I, by the Savannah Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project, 
Work Projects Adminstration in Georgia, in the Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly (September-December) . 

“Civil War Finance in Georgia,” by J. Horace Bass, ibid. 

“The Abolition of the Convict Lease System in Georgia,” by A. Elizabeth Taylor, 
ibid. 

‘Names of the St. Johns’ River,” by Herbert M. Corse, in the Florida Historical 
Quarterly (October). 

“God’s Protecting Providence, A Journal By Jonathan Dickinson,’’ by Charles 
M. Andrews, ibid. 

“The Fort Jackson Mutiny,” by Fred Harvey Harrington, in the Journal of 
Negro History (October). 

“The History of Negro Education in Louisiana,” by Betty Porter, in the Louisi- 
ana Historical Quarterly (July). 

“The Political Career of Robert Charles Wickliffe, Governor of Louisiana, 1856- 
1860,” by Thomas R. Landry, ibid. 

“Dr. John Hamilton Robinson,” by Harold A. Bierck, Jr., sbid. 

“The Ouachita Valley Expedition of De Soto,” by Sallie Lacy Humble, sid. 

“A Memoir on Reconstruction in Yazoo City,” by E. H. Anderson, in the 
Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

“Railroad Legislation and Building in Mississippi, 1830-1840,” by Charles Rip- 
ley Johnson, sbid. 

“A Counter-Proposal to the Indian Removal Policy of Andrew Jackson,” by 
James W. Silver, ibid. 
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“Steamboats on the Upper Tombigbee in the Early Days,” by W. A. Evans, ibid. 

“Arkansas in the American Revolution,” by Duvon C. Corbitt, in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly (December). 

“The Arkansas Gubernatorial Campaign and Election of 1872,” by James H. 
Atkinson, ibid. 

“William Dunbar, History Maker,” by Mary D. Hudgins, ibid. 

“River Transportation in Arkansas, 1819-1890,” by Mattie Brown, ibid. 

“Mysterious Footprints in a Rock Near Clarksville,” by S. H. Logan, ibid. 

“The Expedition of Louis de Moscoso in Texas in 1542,” by Albert Woldert, in 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October) . 

“Moscoso’s Journey Through Texas,”” by Rex W. Strickland, ibid. 

“Moscoso’s Trail in Texas,” by J. W. Williams, tid. 

“Early Texas and the National Archives,’” by Ralph G. Lounsbury, ibid (Janu- 
ary). 

“The Free Negro in Harris County, Texas,’ by Andrew Forest Muir, ibid. 

“Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Teran,” continued, by Ohland Morton, 
ibid. 

“Simms’ Michael Bonham: A ‘Forgotten’ Drama of the Texas Revolution,” by 
William Stanley Hoole, sbid. 


DocuU MENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


‘General Richard Winn’s Notes—1780,” edited by Samuel C. Williams, in the 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (October). 

“Journal of General Peter Horry,”’ continued, sid. 

“Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, S. C.,”’ con- 
tinued, contributed by Elizabeth H. Jervey, zbid. 

“From a Remote Frontier, Letters and Reports Passing Between the Commanders 
at Apalache (St. Marks), Governor Grant at St. Augustine, General Haldi- 
mand at Pensacola, John Stuart, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 
General Gage, Commander-in-Chief at New York, 1768-1769,” concluded, 
edited by Mark F. Boyd, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana, XCII, August, 1763,” continued, 
by G. Lugano, revised by Walter Prichard, in the Lowisiana Historical 
Quarterly (July). 

“Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, LXXIV, January, 1785,” 
continued, by Laura L. Porteous, with marginal notes by Walter Prichard, 
ibid. 

“My Confederate History—Clay Sharkey,” edited by George C. Osborn, in the 
Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

“The Enrolled Bills of Territory of Arkansas, 1819,” in the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (December). 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“John Henri Kagi, John Brown’s Secretary of War,” by John W. Wayland, in 
Americana (October). 

“Day to Day Resistance to Slavery,” by Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Bauer, 
in the Journal of Negro History (October). 

“Mob Violence in the Old South,” by Clement Eaton, in the Méssissippi Valley 
Historical Review (December). 

“Elizabethan Seaman in Mexico and Ports of the Spanish Main,” by Frank Ayde- 
lotte, in the American Historical Review (October). 

“Abraham Lincoln, Demigod,” continued, by James Douglas Anderson, in Ty- 
ler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (October). 

“Calhoun and Federal Reinforcement of State Laws,’’ by Harold W. Thatcher, 
in the American Political Science Review (October). 

“The Origins of the Jeffersonian Party in Pennsylvania,” by Raymond Walters, 
Jr., in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

“A New Letter by William Cullen Bryant,” contributed by Jay B. Hubbell, in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September-December). 

‘Memoranda of a Raid through the Southern States in 1865,” sbid. 

“The Irrepressible Conflict of 1861: The Letters of Samuel Ryan Curtis,” edited 
by Kenneth E. Colton, in the Annals of lowa (July). 

“General Nathanael Greene’s Contribution to the War of American Independ- 
ence,” by William Greene Roelker, in Rhode Island History (October). 
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